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Die THERE anything which could 
demonstrate more convincingly your 
wealth of resources—the astonishing 
vitality of your house? The perfection 
of the modern Steinway is the triumph 
of love of profession and to it I pay my 
tribute of high esteem and admira- 
tion.” . . . These are the words 
of Ignace Paderewski, beloved poet of 
the piano. Many years ago he chose 
the Steinway, echoing the choice of the 
masters who preceded him. To-day, 
Paderewski comes again to Steinway 
Hall to choose his new piano. 4 
Since Henry Steinway made his first 





instrument all piano manufacture has 
been measured by the standard of 
Steinway. Each subsequent generation 
of the Steinway family has brought his 
principles of piano construction nearer 
to perfection. The Steinway tone is 
the constant joy of Hofmann and 
Rachmaninoff. It inspires Friedman, 
Levitzki and Cortot. The Steinway, 
whether it is a concert grand, or a 
smaller grand or upright for your home, 
is always the matchless product of 
Steinway genius—the instrument of the 
immortals, the prized possession of 
those who love immortal music. 


I St ‘ munity or near you through whom you may 
; , ] 

arch w Steinu with a cash deposit of 10%, and the balance will 
exte u s. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up; plus freight 
o> 





STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 
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is limited to Palm Beach; it extends to Washington, as this 
colloquy shows: 

Q. Have you seen Mr. McLean since your return? 

A. Yes, I called on the McLeans on Thursday. 

Q. Was the matter discussed? 

A. No, I called socially. 


AR. McADOO seems to be money-mad. Not content 
N with having received close to a million dollars from 
Mr. C. W. Morse and others, he arranged to receive one 
million dollars from Mr. Doheny for his services in 
Mexico—conditioned upon his success in serving that gen- 
tleman’s interests. Obviously Mr. McAdoo’s mission was 
not strictly legal business—whoever heard of any lawyer 
earning a million dollars for one piece of straight legal 
work? It was an effort to get concessions or privileges for 
Mr. Doheny, or changes in the political and economic policy 
of Mexico. Mr. Doheny, of course, was willing to pay a 
million-dollar commission to Mr. McAdoo, not because of 
his skill as a lawyer but because of his prestige as an ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury and son-in-law to the then Presi- 
dent. Mr. McAdoo may not consciously have said to him- 
self “I had rather be rich than President” but that must 
have been his subconscious thought. At any rate, he can- 
not become President. His inability to understand the fit- 
ness of things and his readiness to sell his personal and 
political influence in the guise of legal service combine to 
stamp him as an unfit candidate, despite the fact that he 
has been the hope of the railroad workers and the progres- 
sive wing of his party. 


HOSE WHO DELIGHT to testify to the integrity and 

intelligence of our press will doubtless be much 
strengthened in their belief by the remarks of Clarence W. 
Barron, owner of the Wall Street Journal, before the Brit- 
ish Empire Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon in New 
York City. Mr. Barron pins a pure white rose on the coat 
lapel of both Mr. Denby and Mr. Fall. “I don’t think Mr. 
Fall or any of these other men has ever been for sale, 
so don’t be misled by a lot of politicians in Washington 
that are endeavoring to run the people of the United States 
off their feet,” says Mr. Barron cheerily. Harry F. Sin- 
clair, he is sure, has not attempted to buy anybody at 
Washington, and as for Edward L. Doheny—well, in him 
the country has at last the true conservationist. “Doheny 
is the best conservationist that I know of. The only way 
to conserve anything for the government or anybody else 
is to put it into service.” That is, Mr. Barron would doubt- 
less add, the only way to save is to spend; the deepest shade 
of black is white. 


N CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, TOO, oil leaves a slimy trail. 

M. Tucny, Minister of Public Works, has been forced to 
resign because of revelations which concern him in two 
scandals. One deals with the liquor trade; the other with 
the agreement which Tucny signed, giving the Standard Oil 
Company a thirty-vear near-monopoly on Czecho-Slovak oil. 
Our newspapers catch but feeble echoes of the titanic battle 
which has been raging all around the world between the 
Standard and its British rivals. In January, 1922, M. 
Tuecny signed the agreement covering Czecho-Slovakia; in 
March, 1922, a Dutch paper (the Dutch, too, are interested 
in oil) reported that M. Benes, the Czech Foreign Minister 
who negotiated the Franco-Czech alliance, had cancelled the 


agreement. In April the report came that the Standard 
might after all get the concession; in August a report that 
it had got it; in December that all was off. What commer- 
cial, financial, and diplomatic wire-pulling lay behind the 
pullings and haulings we do not know; this is a form of 
secret diplomacy as significant to the historian as the secret 
treaties of the old days. Only this is clear: that oil works 
in much the same way in Czecho-Slovakia, in Persia (where 
Mr. Sinclair’s concession is before the Parliament), and in 
Washington, D. C., and Three Rivers, N. M. 


“ToRIES HELP LABOR PASS NAVY PROGRAM.” 
“LABOR WILL CONTINUE BRITISH AIR EXPANSION.” 
“LABORITES DEFEAT TEMPERANCE MEASURE.” 
“BRITISH LABOR PASSES SOCIALIST RENT BILL.” 


EADLINES SUCH AS THESE from the press of the 

past week tell the story of the strangely varied cours: 
taken by the British Government. Half the time its sup- 
porters must find it difficult to recognize their party; some- 
times it must be hard for the party to recognize itself 
First a speech upholding the previous government policy 
of “adequate protection against an air attack by the strong- 
est air force within striking distance of the British shores,” 
with passing adjurations to “trust in God and keep your 
powder dry.” Next a victory for Labor and seven new 
warships won with the help of the Conservatives. Third 
a union with Conservatives and Liberals against a few re- 
formers of all three parties to kill in its infancy a temper- 
ance measure designed to give local option to Wales and 
Monmouthshire. Then, another victory for Labor—this 
time by the grace of the Liberals—with a majority in favor 
of a law continuing control of rents for four more years, 
and a speech by John Wheatley, Minister of Health, “throw- 
ing the gage of class warfare on the floor of the House of 
Commons’’—we quote the London correspondent of the New 
York Times. India lurks behind a corner as the next ad- 
versary to be faced and as we go to press no one, not even 
the Prime Minister himself, seems to know whether he will 
meet it with an outstretched hand or a closed fist. But 
in any event the dock strike is over and its settlement has 
done more than any number of successful parliamentary 
dodges to establish the ability of the Labor ministers to 
face the hazards of actual government. 


in fifteen corn and wheat-producing States lost their 
farms with or without legal process between January, 1920, 
and March, 1923, we learn from an inquiry made by the 
Department of Agriculture in the upper Mississippi Valley. 
Besides these, 15 per cent were for a time actually in- 
solvent, but held their land “through the leniency of credit- 
ors,” as the Department of Agriculture puts it, although 
a more likely reason is that it was obviously impossible to 
foreclose on much of this property at anything like the face 
value of the mortgage carried upon it. Tenant-farmers 
fared still worse—14 per cent lost their farms, while on 
top of that 21 per cent were spared such losses only because 
their creditors did not push them to the wall. These are 
staggering figures. They are personal tragedies to large 
numbers of our countrymen, and they mean also a huge 
loss in our industrial system. They represent a labor 
turnover of the most costly kind—in the field of ownership 
and management—with the cost added to the burdens of 
the consumer. 


N ORE THAN 8'!6 PER CENT of the owner-farmers 
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X~OVERNOR MCRAE of Arkansas has finally granted a 


I tardy justice to Verlin D. Orr and L. A. Wise, who 
were convicted a year ago of burning railway bridges dur- 
ga With Harrison, pat 
anti-union mob, and J. C. Gregor, a railroad worker, dead at 
for Orr and Wise felt 


strike. Arkansas, rolled by an 
the hands of lynchers, the attorney 
he only way to save them from a like fate was to plead 
guilty. The men protested their innocence to the judge, 
it were sentenced to a term of seven to ten years. Later 
the judge united with the prosecuting attorney in recom- 
nending a pardon. The action 
y the State Senate, which failed to fix any responsibility 
‘or the murder of Gregor or the fate of Orr and Wise, de- 
spite the known facts, was branded as high treason | 
Jacob R. Wilson, the courageous president of the Senate. 
Still the Governor refused to interfere. Finally the strike 
was concluded on December 22, 1923, and six weeks later 
the two men, against whom “not a scintilla of evidence has 
ever been advanced ... [although] a mass of evidence has 
developed to show that the bridge burnings were traceable 
to red-hot coals which fell from defective locomotives,” were 
released and restored to citizenship. Unfortunately the 


year stolen from them cannot also be restored. 

1 YRACUSE, NEW YORK, established a new record in 
s zero per cent Americanism when its Board of Alder- 
nen adopted with but one dissenting vote Alderman Haley’s 
rdinance “that any persons who congregate for the pur- 
pose of disseminating information about the subject of 
birth control shall be guilty of misdemeanor.” This ex- 
traordinary assault on the constitutional rights of free 
issemblage and free speech was designed to prevent the 
holding of the two-day New York State conference of the 
American Birth Control League. As usual, of course, at- 
tempted suppression served as the finest kind of advertising. 
The city’s papers were full of the matter. In Baptist and 
Unitarian churches sermons on birth control were preached, 
and finally the mayor vetoed the ordinance, which was not 
aimed at the dissemination of contraceptive information, 
already forbidden under the New York State law, but at 
liscussion of the merit of the existing law. 


of a committee appointed 


7 
py 


HILIP GIBBS, writing in the Saturday Evening Post, 
has uttered a stirring plea for peace—peace, he says, 
that “hangs by a slender thread.” 

It is only ignorance that leads to misunderstanding and 
hatred....If for a single month the newspapers of 
Europe could, by some miracle, devote themselves to telling 
the plain truth of what another war will be, and how easily 
the interests and burdens nation could be read- 
justed and reconciled by a little give and take, to the vast 
advantage of all of them, with a simple plea for the com- 
radeship of all common folk across the frontiers in the 
spirit of Christian charity, there would be a tremendous, 
an emotional, a joyous response from hundreds of millions 

. The next would be 
one world-wide organiza- 


of each 


of humble men and women. war 
made impossible. ... There 


tion of people already pledged in the 


is 


most solemn way to 


the principles of peace, charity, and human brotherhood, 
without distinction of class or race. . They are under 
the most sacred obligation to forgive their enemies; they 
are under a law which forbids them to kill their fellow- 
men, They are the people of the Christian churches. 


Is it asking too much that these people should get busy to 
their faith? 


fulfil their vows and prove the sincerity of the 
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The 

UT of the murk and gloom of Washington come bright 

( ) rays of encouragement. It is not only that the veil 
ure being torn aside so that the American 
It is not only 


In Some mea 
people may see what is going on behind it. 


that men utterly unworthy of the offices they hold are being 


shown up for what they are, or even that the public is now 


being convinced that both parties are alike in their rotten- 


ness and incapacity. Perhaps the most cheering fact is 


that men have been found worthy to grapple with this 
shocking mess, to defy the ties of party, and to insist that 


the housecleaning be thorough. It is something to discover 


that besides Senator La Follette, Senator Borah, Senator 
and other standbys, the country has a man to be 
Thomas P. Walsh and that the new 


coming to 


Norris 
proud of in Senator 
members of the much-feared “radical bloc” are 
the front with a verve and a courage which gives great 
promise for the future. This group, which the conserva- 
tive press has denounced and derided, which has once more 
earned the disapprobation of all the millionaire-owned 


dailies by defeating the Mellon tax bill, is rendering service 


of incalculable value to the whole country. 
Take Senator Wheeler, for instance. His speech on 
February 19 demanding an investigation of Attorney Gen- 


eral Daugherty’s performances went all over the country. 
Not in years has the 


It was not merely because its sincerity and 


speech of a brand-new Senator counted 
for SO mut h. 


because it was sensational 


earnestnes 


in character. He had the hardihood to venture to upset all 


S were so obvious or 


senatorial 


thoroughly fluttered the Republican dovecotes. This 


There was a crime for you, and it 
brash, 


precedents. 


inexperienced man actually wanted to designate in his reso- 
lution the men to dig into Daugherty’s record. He haa no 
desire to have repeated the fiasco of last year when the Rep- 
resentative who moved to impeach the Attorney General 
found himself put on trial by the Republican machine. He 
had no desire to let the president of the Senate appoint to 


the chairmanship another Lenroot, a Bursum, or a Lodge. 
So he specified that a majority of the committee of inquiry 
should consist of so-called liberals, that is, trustworthy 


men, uninfluenced by party considerations, willing to dig to 


the bottom. He did not wish a recurrence in the Daugherty 


investigation of that extraordinary spectacle furnished by 


the Lenroot committee which investigating the oil scan- 
dals, when it neglected to ask a single question of the pub- 


lishers of the Marion Star, after they had read their pre- 


atement which left so much in doubt. 


I 


What happened? The 
ciates heard that speech of Senator Wheeler they hurried 


minute Mr. Lodge and his asso- 
sident Coolidge and besought him to und the agony 
by putting Mr. Daugherty out of the Cabinet. They must 
at even that will not now call off Senator Wheeler’s 
inquiry; that if Daugherty is kicked out of the Cabinet 
there must still be an investigation into the charges that 
ind the Attorney General (one of whom committed 


Daugherty’s apartment) enriched themselves 


uicide in Mr. 


by the sale of governmental favors; that if Mr. Daugherty 

did not profit by their activities, he was “a bigger fool than 

he American people take him for.” It only calls for a few 

men of Senator Wheeler's caliber to let in the light of day. 

A single man, armored in righteousness, can still put whole 
¢ f] rin¢ 
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This opportunity, of course, brings its responsibiliti 
The new men and the new bloc are facing a searching t 
They must have more than courage; they must have the wv 
dom of the serpent. They must have skill and self-cont: 
for they are fighting against the trained forces of darkn 
and intrigue, against every possible social and polit 
influence. 
ward B. McLean to testify fully and freely, knowing 
they do that if he does so we shall really get the facts as 


the activity of the group around Mr, Harding and of Mr 


Harding himself. A single serious slip on the part of th 
avenging spirits of the Senate will go far to discredit th 


in the public eye; their opponents will be only too quick 1 


seize upon it to besmirch the only men whose presence 
the Senate affords hope that we shall get to the bottom 
the mess. 

These men have suddenly taken upon themselves tr 
They hold the balance between both 
rotten old parties. Some are Democrats, some are Repu 
licans, and some Farmer-Labor. Together they are putti: 
country above They are determined to clear 
American name, and honest citizens everywhere, wheth: 
they believe in all the political and economic doctrines 
the bloc or not, should stand behind them. In a sense th 
unlike that of the British Labor Part 
our progressives, too, are a minority; their strength cor 
chiefly from an unselfish devotion to the public welfare a: 
from an accidental balance of power; they, too, are a wed 
destined to split apart the two old parties. Who know 
what they may not achieve in the next few months? Arouw: 
be built a new and, if you please, 


mendous powers. 


party. 


situation is not 


them may—and can 
radical party, if by radical is meant an incorruptible part 
a party not bound together by the cohesive bonds of pub! 
plunder but by an unflinching determination to serve t 
public in accordance with a program that cuts through 


the conditions that create and hold in power our master 


of privilege, who are therefore masters of the people. 
Who shall be the ' leaders? At the moment n 


answer is possible. shall be La Follette 


cniel 


Whether it 


Borah or Norris from the older men time alone will show; 


it may be that it will prove to be a Wheeler, a Dill, or sor 
one else. 
ard-bearer, if not this year then later, no one dare dou! 
What adds to the terror of the Old Guard at Washington 


their realization that when you open the floodgates as the: 


That the emergency will call out a worthy stand 


It is they who have been trying to compel Ed 


a 


are opened now no one can foresee whither anyone will b: 


borne by the torrent of popular indignation. Once sta: 
revelations like these and you cannot tell from day to d: 
or hour to hour where the next break will come, who w 
be the next to fall or who will come out on top to | 
is tremendous; it must not 
) spend itself upon individuals. | 
r. Denby and Mr. Daugherty fr 
the Cabinet. These men are but symbols and symptor 
Uniti 


ich the corrupt ethics of business we} 


h 1}; 
he pudiic 


The anger of 
allowed to subside or 


+ t 
uf L 
XT 
avi 


is not enough to oust 


They represent a chapter in the history of the 


States, an era in wl 
is] Washington and sanctified as “normal 


4 


The encouragement of the hour is that a new type of 


is winning publie confidence. If the general distrust wi 
the old tem can be organized by these men and ma 
permanent the scandals will have been a public gain. 
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reats too casu he attitude of Gert 0 
Set the War Truths Free! iy, 1914, when he sums up thus: 
The Ger arist rulers i : 
“ENATOR ROBERT L. OWEN has made a wise sugg tried to we f 
S tion which is so wise that it will almost certainly be lef heir at er it 
inrealized. He has offered a resolution directing the For- ifr War al! 
gn Affairs Committee of the Senate to appoint a con K 
tee to study the question of the origin of the war . v6 él a racy 
More than 100,000,000 people in Central Europe now, five é' ' ; ‘ 
ars after the cessation of hostilities, are still convinced,” ee 
e says, “that their governments were not the only ones at 
ult in the days and months and years preceding the fata f, 
first of August, 1914.” And since these people know that Yet these co hoss Judg 
e whole Treaty of Versailles rests upon the assumption of Let Frar | ' Sr 
ermany’s sole responsibility for the war, they attribute ad ane d 2 ted | 
their present misery to a lie. Officially, our American Gov- most Amer It 
rnment still shares the assumption of 1914. Senator Owen the ¢ deve of Sui , Europe v 
wever, having studied the secret documents revealed since war, the I - d Beth 77 ; 
he armistice, has come to a very different conclusion; and to put a ook. ’ ; te 
believes that any impartial co would do lik Foreign Minister telegraph +i, 
wise. tnere Is a que tion ¢ exert if 4 
England’s Labor Government is more likely to act on Petrograd we reject it in adv dt 
ich a principle than the American Senate, or than Mr. destroved a chance of peace: it 
Coolidge or Mr. Hughes. Indeed, Ramsay MacDonald could Riis Ambhasseda Par 
hardly render any greater service to the world than to Petrograd that the French Mi - Wy ’ 
appoint a committee consisting, say, of E. D. Morel, that him enthusiastically “that the Gover ‘ 
rave prober of the dark corners of diplomicy; G. P. Gooch, upon war”; it is true that the Fre 1} 
the distinguished author of the “History of Modern Eu- pared every detail of their co , 
‘ope,” and Professor Raymond Beazley, or some other bie atau olf thai b ing taken 3 , 
equally fearless historian, and to instruct this committee to pre pared” was a legend: it is true that 
earch the files of the British Foreign Office for material the French governments, and the Brit 
bearing upon the origin of the war. The German, Austrian, ately falsified the texts of the rainbow | 
nd Russian files have been searched by men far less ee ee ee ee Sa a 
riendly to their own pre-war government ) and the world, a, alge _ lien aa i 
eis i . , ‘ eens ieee ies . preceded the war. 
r at least that fraction of it which is willing to study facts Oil absorbs American attention for the t 
and to revise prejudgments, knows what there lay hidden. probably the American diplomatic documer 
Only the French and the British archives remain oil—in Costa Rica, Colombia, Venezuela, M 
secret. The same men rule in the French Foreign Office the Dutch East Indies—will, if Senator D ea M 
today as ruled there in the decade that brought on the Great Hughes to reveal them, be almost as significar dine 
War; Poincaré, the premier who cemented the Franco- the pre-war papers. Nevertheless we still p re j 
Russian military and naval alliances in the days of the Czar, European affairs, and our attitude toward rone 
s at the helm again, busily building new alliances and sign- struggle is largely determined by the distor 
ng military and economic “agreements,” some public, some Germany’s sole responsib for the war w { 
secret, Just as in the days of 1912 and 1913. But in Eng- so prevalent. If anv comm en could ti 
land there is new blood. Charles P. Trevelyan, who resigned which would lead to a juster historical ass¢ or 1 
from the British Cabinet in 1914 in disgust at the revela- causes of that catastrophe and force a deep ( 
tion of secret agreements made by Sir Edward Grey, has American feeling, it would perform an er 


returned to office; Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden, 
who throughout the war worked shoulder to shoulder with 
E. D. Morel in that Union for Democratic Control which 
made so powerful a fight for open diplomacy in Great 
Britain, are in high office. They may not stay in power 
forever; it is an opportunity not to be lost. 
England’s archives, to be sure, are unlikely to contain 
h startling revelations as those dug out of the Russian 
-cabinets. Senator Owen has rendered another public 
rvice by his study hi 
iblic analysis of them in 


nited States. 


of the Russian documents 
ch before the 


This is a speech whicl 


, 


and by 
a sper Senate of 
nN should TO far al d 


ide, and be studied with care. There are points in which 


t goes beyond the considered judgment of the editors of 
e Nation. We think, for instance, that he passes too 
1 . . - 

‘htly over the stubborn determination of the 


itarw and diniamat tate # 


> 
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Talent and Character 
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bread and salt, child and she 
talent, which they oppose to char 
they mean the abil to roll dow 
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uneral. metin t fear of 
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Anyone absorbed in thought and letters watches the 
workings of this strange legend with both sorrow and 
amusement. For what he sees about him in his special 
field is abundant talent and very little character. Only he 
is afraid of using the latter word lest, by any chance, it 
be confused with the word that comes from the lips of 
drummers. Of character in this sense he finds far too 
much. A young novelist shows a flash almost of genius and 
settles down to concocting stories that bring no less than 
a thousand dollars a piece; a young playwright whose 
tragedy has failed in the special sense of Broadway writes 
a salacious concoction for a well-known hetaira. Canniness 
is plentiful in the arts; character is rare—the strength to 
hold out, defy, endure want, obscurity, even obloquy. The 
ideal, as Ibsen knew, kills. Very well. That, then, is the 
appointed death. 

What our artists do not know is that art is not a craft 
to be practiced but a life to be lived. This life cannot be 
lived in any desultory, in any hit or miss fashion. Neither 
has it any true relation to whim or mere change or what 
the crowd, often enough mistakenly, to be sure, calls law- 
lessness or licentiousness. The life of art and thought is 
the reverse of lawless. But the law it obeys is an inner 
law, a law that has grown from reasoned necessities of the 
human spirit, a law that has its kinship to the laws by 
which the stars revolve in their courses and is utterly alien 
to the laws passed by congressmen and executed by magis- 
trates. This distinction should be no strange one in a 
country predominantly Protestant in tradition, a country 
that gave rise to New England transcendentalism, a coun- 
try in which the names of Thoreau and Emerson are still 
a power. But the sad truth is that business and prosperity 
and the sense of the common have so corrupted the life of 
art and thought that the right and necessary distinction 
between talent and character has almost disappeared and 
the grocer of today need hardly rebel if his son go in for 
literature instead of law, for typescripts rather than titles. 

The literature thus produced in abundance is, neces- 
sarily, competent only at its very best. The common prov- 
erb that you cannot eat your cake and have it too, applies 
to this, as to many other situations. The artist whose 
work is to have in any fashion or to any degree the im- 
mortal accent must pay a price. This price is heavier as 
the community in which he lives and works is canny and 
heavy-handed and alienated from any tradition of true 
freedom. But there is no way out. The price must be 
paid. Sooner or later, upon some concern or other, the 
artist will have to stand alone or almost alone and will have 
to draw from an inner source that strength of the solitary 
which Ibsen wrote about in “An Enemy of the People.” 
He will have to learn to bear that and the consequent 
calumny with an equal mind and an unsoured temper. He 
will have to defeat and disprove the silly saying that where 
much mud is flung some will stick, for if it does stick it 
can stick only to his garments and not to his mind. That 
mind must remain serene at its core, above battle and hub- 
bub and the erying of fools, ready to make of this, as of all 
experience, beauty, truth, vision, whereby the very foul- 
ness and folly of this world from which it suffers may be 
cleansed and illumined. Such is the task of the artist, 
such the responsibility of talent. You may shirk that task 
and still write good imagist verse and clever stories. You 
cannot shirk it if you are to write one word that is to count 
in the long salvation of mankind. 


™ 
The Sea Repeats Itself 

IKE a tale from the long ago is that brought from Chi} 

of the voyage of the sailing ship Garthwray fron 
Grangemouth, Scotland, to Iquique. It has all the elements 
of old-time adventure at sea: a trip of prodigious length, 
a battle with storms, long-continuing danger and hardship, 
reduced rations, and final victory. 

The length of the voyage itself stirs an uneasy sens 
of loneliness in any one brought up in this gregarious and 
tense-living age. Five hundred and nineteen days at sea 
with brief stops at only three ports during this time! 
Nearly a year and a half of life with an endless vision of 
sea in all directions! No city lights, no stirring crowds 
no shop windows, no motion pictures, no girl that you left 
behind; just the company of your shipmates, the narrow 
confines of forecastle and deck, the monotonous rotation of 
watches on and watches off, the endless routine of whee! 
and lookout, of setting and taking in sail, of repairing gear, 
of cleaning and painting; the same old food, the same old 
jokes, the same old pastimes. Seventeen months of water 
and sky, of working and shirking in the same old way. And 
yet—many times less tedious, less lonely, less futile, less 
gray than the lives of many in our teeming cities. 

The Garthwray left Grangemouth on June 12, 1922, 
headed for the West Coast by way of the Horn. Delayed 
first by head winds and calms as she made her way south- 
westward through tropic seas, and then lashed and broken 
and dismasted by a pampero off the River Plate, she was 
obliged to seek the help of a passing steamship and be 
towed into Montevideo for repairs. With a new captain 
and largely a new crew, the Garthwray then pointed her 
bow again for old Cape Stiff but could not get around this 
giant that for years has fought off all comers. Gale after 
gale blew and blew—always out of the west, howling and 
shaking their fists furiously in the face of the Garthwray 
Sail after sail was torn to pieces; icy waves poured over 
the bulwarks and rushed aft over the deck. At last the 
captain gave up in despair, put his vessel about, and with 
the wind at his back, started to run the other way around 
the world for his destination. For 4,000 miles the ship 
then sailed eastward toward the Cape of Gaod Hope. Pro- 
visions were short, and for ninety-nine days the crew was 
reduced virtually to “salt horse” and hard biscuit—the rud: 
fare of years ago. The Garthwray put in at Cape Town t 
clean off the barnacles and seaweed that had now attached 
themselves to her bottom and were impeding her progres: 
Here also a new captain came aboard and another mate i! 
place of the original one, who went home sick. Then thé 
Garthwray was off again, and with the exception of a brief 
stop for fresh water and provisions at Hobart, Tasmania 
continued uninterrupted across the Pacific to the Chilea: 
coast, finally dropping anchor in the roadstead outside the 
sand-swept, sun-dried nitrate port of Iquique on Decem- 
ber 23, 1923. Of the original ship’s company only the car- 
penter, the steward, and nine apprentices remained. Even 
the ship’s cat, which had made seven passages around the 
Horn, got fed up on sea life before the trip was over, and 
was last seen in Cape Town heading toward the Congo and 
the calmer life of the African jungle. 

The sea’s dangers and difficulties never grow less. The 
most we do is to devise better methods to elude them, 
to rescue ourselves when overtaken. 
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The Betrayal of Our War Victims 
By ARTHUR WARNER 
HE film of oil which covers the national political waters pany operated larg nt Pa ist. Oper 
T should not be allowed to obscure one especially dark the Fast and the Middle West t nu 
ind filthy pool. The puddle in question is our treatment of ; oe - ae en a = — ry J. W. 1 
the sick and disabled ex-service men of the World War. oa ne ele ee 
There has been an almost continuous stench from this i as Bla "hae Pst : cae 
source since the armistice, culminating in the investigation bemete Coan.’ Vet , 
of the Veterans’ Bureau last year by a select committee of Director Fork “4 ; 
e! the United States Senate. A report just issued by this Mrs. Mort r, W Hoy 1 
committee, along with two volumes of testimony, mirrors an how that M ind M Mort | 
even more disgraceful and sordid condition of affairs than ° Forb n ty f 
was suggested by the newspaper accounts at the time of i 1 visiting pr i 
W the public hearings last autumn or the still earlier revela- Ph : . 
of ions by Samuel Danziger in The Nation of August 22, — react ag ae f 
ir The orgy of corruption and inefficiency in connection bel Bede She geek bee ee a a 
Id with our unfortunate ex-service men is without question the Sesisetiiabal”-deimuetalh teuiiitaets Wlice: Mi Ty 
er most tragic failure and disgrace of our war effort. It is no After Director Forbes and Mr. Mort 
id more inexcusable than the collapse of our airplane program; know and understand ¢ thes 
Ss no more gigantic than the waste of the Shipping Board; no Forbes, stating he was short of fund M 
more corrupt than various post-war sales of supplies and whether he could arrange to let him (Forbes) 
:, materials by officers of the War Department. But these $5,000 loan, This was arranged. T} 
d scandals and swindles were at the worst a rape upon Ameri- advanced by Thompson and Black. The t 
1- can citizens and taxpayers in general; they were not at the pegs ag ‘i eee * Ms bash Ao: " 
n expense of a particular class—a group which the nation was ee Mesa ertevinea pegs a 1 i oe Mf <2 p 
S under a sacred obligation to deal with generously and hu- Thompson, and Black. After Forbes and Mort ene 
t manely. Besides, these other scandals are over and done at the Fairmount Hotel in San Francisco. Forbes 
n with, while hundreds of veterans are still the victims of duced Mortimer to his former partner and intimate f 
graft and incompetence in the organization intrusted with Hurley, of the Hurley-Mason Compan ng t 
their care. Undeniably there has been great improvement wanted Mortimer to know him intimately. This int 
r in the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau since the promptly developed. - Hurley gave Mortimer a copy 
disappearance of the malodorous Colonel Forbes and the explanation of a secret code to be used by the cons; r 
arrival of General Hines as director last March. It is too - telegraphic Communications affecting their interest 
r early to judge the efforts of the latter, but obviously there When st Hayden Lake, W en. eee » Darley, aad 
eee : . Mortimer agreed to combine with the Thompson-Black con 
s still much to be done. Indeed, as these lines are writ- bination already existing, upon terms and conditions stated 
ten, conditions have come to light in the offices of the New tm the testimony of Mortimer. Thus thé ring of conspira- 
York district which are described by United States Attorney tors was increased in number by the admission of Hurley. 
Hayward by the short but comprehensive word “rotten.” Later Hurley’s company secured, after advertisement for 
The Senate committee, while commending General Hines bids by the bureau, the contract for the construction of the 


hospital at American Lake for the contract price of $1,397, 


for certain improvements, says that he will fail unless he 
000, although the company was the third lowest bidde 


gets rid of “a substantial number of the men whom he in- 
herited from his predecessor.” 

Probably there is no branch of the public service in drunkard and a wife-beater. tj 
recent years in which the morale of the organization has tude toward this man appears in an excerpt from the official 


Mortimer, by Colonel Forbes’s own testimony, was a 


The former director’s a 


sunk so low as in the Veterans’ Bureau under Colonel testimony when the examination turned upon a certain 

Forbes. It seems incredible that a great humanitarian inspection trip, especially upon a social gathering that 

public work, costing the American people half a billion dol- was part of it: 

lars a year, should have slipped into the hands of such a Mazsor GENERAL O’RYAN. Was Mortimer drunk again? 

gang of blackguards. General John F. O’Ryan, as counsel COLONEL ForsBes. He was. 

to the Senate committee, and Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, MAJorR GENERAL O’RYAN. How was it, Colonel, that 

as its chairman, leave Colonel Forbes without a shred of you, on this official trip of yours, carried this drunk around ’ 

character or integrity. They strip him even of the cloak with you? 

of good-natured incapacity which friends have tried to COLONEL ForsBes. He would have his little souse par 

wrap about the former director, charging him unequivocally ties, and I would tell him unless he cut it out he would have 
to leave the party. He would always apologize and 


with criminal conduct and conspiring to defraud the Gov- ae a a 
. ‘ I am perfectly all right, and I won't do it agair 

ernment. Consider these paragraphs from the report: 
Colonel Forbes had been vice-president of the Hurley- 
Mason Construction Company of Tacoma, Washington, and 
held that position at the time of his appointment by the 
President as director of the Veterans’ Bureau. This com- 


With conditions like these at the top of the Veterar 
Bureau it was inevitable that rottenness should pr ( 
downward, disorganizing and corrupting w! 
chine. Some idea of the spirit and discipl! 
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force is suggested by the following coarse and familiar 
letter from an employee named Tripp to Chief Clerk Black, 
a man of high responsibility in the bureau in Washington: 


My DEAR Mr. Brack: Just a line to thank you for 
sending our checks. Evans leaves tonight for D. C. after 
loafing around here for the past week. Say, this is some 
town. You are missing the real old times. Hunting season 
is o1 rabbit dinners, pheasant suppers, wines, beers, and 
booze—and, by God, we haven’t missed a one yet. Collins 
and I get invitations to ’em all. Last Wed. I was soused 
to the gills on rabbit, etc. Last Sat. wines—Oh, Boy! New 
sey is “dry” but Ohio—you pronounce it O-HI-O—and 
these fellows here are some “treaters.” We eat and wine 
with the mayor, the sheriff, the prosecuting atty. 

Dexter sold the buildings here—now there’s an argu- 


ment on—and he wants to include it in my sale—nothing 


doing—unless Forbes wires so. When he sold ’em, I offered 
to do it but was hinted “hands off.” Tell Witman that 
McAuliffe is wrong to include ’em in my sale, it can’t be 


did—as the autherity came too late to advertise in my sale 


& the auctioneer had to hold a separate sale on the 28th 
of Oct. Have Witman write a letter to Dexter and author- 
ize him to pay the auctioneer his commission separate from 
mine but on the scale I accepted. Other words treat ’em 


as two separate sales—for I sold merchandise only—and 
Dexter sold the buildings. Damn if I'll be the goat. 

Let me know when Forbes is going to sell by sealed 
proposals, then’s when I get a Rolls-Royce. Got a good 

drink coming, so here’s back to you. 

Bribery, graft, waste, and ineffectiveness were, of 
course, the consequences of a personnel of this sort. It 
would be a work of supererogation to pile up details. It is 
enough to recount a single instance—the sale to the Thomp- 
son-Kelly Company of Boston for about twenty cents on 
the dollar of over $3,000,000 worth of property and supplies 
at Perryville, Maryland, “most of it new and in original 
packages,” for which there was continuing use by the gov- 
ernment. Of this sale, made in an irregular and illegal 
way, the Senate committee says: 

In the list of supplies offered for clearance by the di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau to the Chief Coordinator of 
the Budget Bureau, the number of bed sheets was given 
as 2,622, described as assorted bed sheets. In the list of 
property attached to the Thompson-Kelly contract, the 
number of sheets of the same description is 2,866. Actually 
there were delivered to the Thompson-Kelly Company 
84,930 bed sheets. Most of these sheets were of high 
quality and in excellent condition. They were not only sold 
for 20 cents on the dollar, but at the time the contractor 
was taking them away other sheets, purchased at $1.03 
each by the Veterans’ Bureau, were being delivered at 
the depot. Such were the conditions at the depot that 
some of these bales of new sheets upon arrival at the store- 
house were run through and out the other side to the wait- 
ing cars of the contractor, who carried them off as part of 
the booty. Thus the director was selling 84,000 sheets for 
one-fifth their value at a time when they were needed and 
when he was purchasing sheets at their full value. 

When the President of the United States questioned the 
propriety of the sales, he was informed by Director Forbes 
and Commander O’Leary that the property being disposed 
of and sold to the Thompson-Kelly Company was in fact 
surplus and in some instances unserviceable. Articles were 
produced and represented to the President as being true 
samples of the goods being sold, but according to the testi- 
mony of Brigadier General Sawyer and Mr. Hendrix, the 
storekeeper at Perryville, as well as Mr. Bierman, associate 
medical purveyor at Perryville, about 75 per cent of the 

property sold to the Thompson-Kelly Company was not 


only serviceable, but as good as new, and needed by the 
Public Health Service, the soldiers’ homes, and the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

It is pleasanter to turn from this sordid picture 
some of the reforms made in the Veterans’ Bureau under 
General Hines. A few of those mentioned by the Senat 
committee follow: 

The number of employees on the pay rolls has been r 
duced by 2,500. 

Thousands of claimants were being subjected to r 
peated physical examinations. A survey by General Hin: 
indicated that 100,000 of such men were entitled to perma 
nent ratings; such ratings are now being given. 

Discipline in hospitals was lax and supervision inad 
quate. Visiting Drexel Hospital, Chicago, last May, th 
new director found 85 per cent of the patients away fr 
the institution, although the time was between 8 and 10:3' 
in the evening. He therefore closed the hospital. 

A cut of about $800,000 per year in unnecessary renta 
and $1,500,000 in superfluous salaries has been made. 

The expenses for long-distance telephone calls at th 
central office alone were reduced from $453 in January, 
1923, to $25 for July. 

The bids for Livermore Hospital were regarded as ; 
wasteful that they were rejected, with an ultimate saving 
of $150,000 in cost of construction. 

There were 1,593 cases pending in Washington befor: 
the board of appeals, subject to be called up irrespective of 
their order through political or personal influence. Th 
system was changed and the cases have been reduced to 
900. 

Expenditures for dentistry, regarded as extravagant, 
have been reduced from $6,000,000 to $3,000,000 a year. 

From 400 to 500 complaints were coming in daily, few 
of which received even an acknowledgment. A method for 
replying was arranged and a great reduction in the num- 
ber of complaints has been made. 

Director Hines stated in his testimony that patients 
in hospitals could be reduced 25 per cent at once; that abus: 
exists because a premium is now placed upon men remain- 
ing in hospitals; that in effect they have been actually paid 
to stay there; that the present system is making govern- 
ment wards out of numbers of men; that in relation to 
some hospitals a visitor has almost to push his way through 
the automobiles parked about the building, which are the 
preperty of patients, who purchased them out of money 
received from the Government. These abuses, the Senate 
committee says, are now in process of correction. 

To put an end to the era of waste and corruption is 
undoubtedly the first and most necessary job in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. But that is not the final end. Eventually 
the bureau must be made, at whatever cost, to do justice by 
our sick and disabled ex-service men. This means perma- 
nent care for some and for others as speedy a return as 
possible to self-respecting self-support. Among the sug- 
gestions for betterment made by the Senate committee is 
one that the President of the United States be empowered 
to appoint a board of three medical officers, one each fron 
the Army, the Navy, and the Public Health Service (on 
with experience in nervous diseases and another a specialist 
in tuberculosis), this board to make recommendations for 
a reorganization of the medical services of the Veterans’ 
Bureau; and also that a committee of five persons con 
versant with life insurance be appointed to report on that 
aspect of the question. 
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America in Polynesia 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


. - nee - no shoe, said he, Sure enough h rse Was u 
Hi. Hawanan Village Life protruded his bare foot and gazed at it pathet I 
FENHE island of Hawaii may be as big as the State of Are, NOPSt re, said he 
i Connecticut. Its chief town is Hilo, where “the rain Ph He I ea su i ] 
Iks softly through the lehua trees.” Hawaii has the eee ee ae 
ictive voleano Kilauea, the snow-topped mountains Mauna inGU pe ent l 1GCU b. 
Loa and Mauna Kea; it has shining vistas of the Pacific, hol. He added somethi re _ 
has great lava-covered tracts that are terribly imp1 ve ee His wilt ua Gance I 
1 it has deep gorges in which old-world Polynesia still [ thought of a Ai 
es on. and I was not fired at the thouyht I} i 
Very well do I remember a pastoral part of that island a _ Bae De eee 
a country of green slopes and rises that in the brillia Paney SORES, Ce 
inshine were greener than any green places I ever looked v mat age are oes 
The place was dominated by Mauna Kea, a mountain Forty tnree, he said 
that has snow on its top that is like frosting on a cake. The Renin married before 
lace had high geraniums and white lilies; its doves were ‘I Beet WEEE RECON iF wanine ! 
ying and its larks were singing and its calves were upon Four wives! I expre Last hment. [ thought that 
rreen hills. Men ride by on horses with wreaths of flower perhaps he was digi ing mere ] 
1 their hats; the roads are a tangle of blue and purple ne held up his hand sol 
rning-glory. “Which kind of Christ : 
Further down the blue ocean makes a great frill of a ian, Hawaiian style,” hi 
e on the black-lava shingle; opening to the ocean is one Could he mean Mormon? I ! M 
Waipaio’s thirteen valleys. The hills bear down in are creating something like a 


ilches that are furrowed by narrow white streams; below 
} 


; . f ge A, a very strict discipline to their « vert 
ere is a flat that is marked into different squares by rice bara, — a - 

: emt 2 s wnicn we went witn tr Lnere " j 
itches and taro patches. Down into the valley and up out ae inf diese ; 

—- . ; a nula either 

f it come men on horseback leading horses that carry high _e 

+ sent " ” 
Mormon,” he said. 


nacks. So they go into and out of the valley, bringing down rk } 
e . ert” ? 
‘ ‘ ien how does it come L a ed : t 
res or bringing up produce. iiss : : ‘ en acu 1 
promises to four wahine? 


A man is on the road that will bring him by winding ‘ 
° . “One Was livi? yin tne va { { 
ind zigzag ways down into the valley. He wears a yellow Hil M 
; rea lilo. One in Molokai.” 
jilskin, and the foot that protrudes out of his wooden rbeasirice men) 
Molokai sounded ominou VA 


stirrup is bare. It rains; he has on a hat of lau-hala fiber. ked 
a : ' p - ’ ye a" asked, 
What mixture has his Hawaiian blood? I ask myself as ileal 
; we ; sick, yes. Pake-sickr 
he stops and speaks to us in Hawaiian and English. A pure ee ear spiestapeesay 
Pake-sickness—Chine ckness. That meant ley ! 





Hawaiian would be genial if he spoke to us in this off-hand | looked 
1 o41 , ° i looked at the man; he sat on his hor 
way; he would laugh with us. But this man smiles only, ng . sa sibs 
ind as he smiles he lool into our fac in a childlike and Th ; é . 
‘ . . , : vain he wahine that live vith him now ) j 
pathetic way. He t: lengthily, holding his roan horse. pone boca it lived with him nos id do a 
rY es ° as nula for me if came down with hir nto tt 
Hawaiians are dramatic, but tney are never actors; this i rl a a a er er 
‘ > ° ° . ° Ps OW Many men ar ly Or nw -e below?” 
an sees himself and he is acting a part—he is a play-boy : a ee ee 
ea , . er , ; ca “Thirty wahine, thirt “ 
There is pathos in his eyes, there is a sense of loneli- uy pee I 
, oe . ° ° . 2 r \anaka, Ssuryested, 
ss about the man. Hawalians have distinction, but it is i , ‘ : 
ice distinction, not personal distinction. And this man, d ek re Tee 
: - ; "er ; : sald, anaka means n > means | uy or } 
r all his Hawaiian speech, has a personal distinction. He hee nn dies ae a a a : 
; : : nae . ; sd of families 
vas Kanaka pure, he told us; father Kanaka, mother Ka- pe x 
7 ; . 1 17 inirts Kane thirty want Sag ] ‘K 
naka—a Kanaka of the valleys he was. , ee ne,” | Ke 
“What do they live on in the valley I asked. On what 
ee ; “Plenty keiki,” he assented 
hey grew—taro, sweet potatoes, rice. They had fish, too, ngs Aas Sire Hs eee 
ene 1 * . Py si “And the Pake—had they children too?” 
he said, and then he spoke of that splendid Hawaiian fish, ; 
“Dake orn ine ot wrow ma i ! 
he mullet. They had poi and fish—nothing else; no tea oe ee ee ae, ef 
. ‘aie Suddenly he started off and went down zigz ry 
» coilee, no pig now. > 
He apologized for his inexpressiveness in English. He ‘a He waved | hand as he y shi 
1 1 1 } } 1 ] y + , ) 
s three months at school, and then—pau—no more. He aimed to it Pel 
. bates ‘ . y ] On aeeount f hic =» about the man that reminded me (or nt r 4 
ipped his head—not good. n accout of his poor prain, “= — 
“M Ie was a play-hoy | ise of h 


. T 
e surgested, he had remained poor. Man no shoe, hor i 
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The sky above is all covered with shroudlike clouds. The 
little fields are green, and they are marked off from each 
other by walls of loose stone. If, before my faculties were 
awake I stood outside this dwelling, I might fancy myself 
in the west of Ireland. 

But the unfamiliarities of the landscape would soon 
break in. The walls that mark off the fields seem to be 
made of black coals—they are of lumps of lava. Then there 
are the stringy trees—a long piece of string with a knot on 
its top, kept upright and swaying—these are the Pacific 
trees, the cocoanut palms, and they are everywhere around. 
Then there are other trees that are still more extraordinary. 
I look with amazement upon a grove of them—the hala 
trees. Their trunks and their branches grow bare. Then 
at the end of the branch there is a sheaf of green streamers 
like reeds. And each sheaf has in it a big, cone-shaped 
fruit that is serrated like a pine-apple. The branches grow 
out and then twist back and twist back again—as if some- 
one had twisted the back of his hand toward us and then 
twisted the fingers of the hand he had twisted. These trees 
grow out of the blackness of lava soil and lava blocks. This 
particular grove is filled with the roar of the ocean, and I 
think that if there was ever a place where I might see the 
Menehune, the goblin fairies of Hawaii, this is the place. 

This district, cut off from the plantation area by great 
tracts of lava-covered ground, has no Japanese, Portuguese, 
or Filipinos resident; there are two Chinese families here, 
but they have Hawaiian speech. It is one of the few places 
on the large islands that the Polynesian Hawaiians have 
reserved for themselves. English is the language of in- 
struction in the schools, but the children learn Hawaiian 
songs and Hawaiian is the language one hears them use in 
their play. The Hawaiian language and the Hawaiian way 
of living may hold their own here for at least another gen- 
eration, 

Near by is a heiau—a pagan temple, or rather a pre- 
cinct for pagan sacrifices. It is an oblong mound of black 
stones, with holes where the idols stood, and with an inclo- 
sure where human beings were sacrificed. The cocoanut 
palms near it may be the trees that Captain Cook’s sailors 
looked upon. On the beach are the canoes with their out- 
riggers. In a garden that I pass a man is working with a 
primitive digging tool, the wooden spade that was used 
when iron was a precious metal in the islands. In a shelter 
near by a blear-eyed woman, who looks a hundred years of 
age at least, is plaiting the lau-hala fiber into a mat such 
as the first white visitors to the islands slept on. A boy 


with a stone pestle in his hands is pounding the taro into 
poi. 

I could easily imagine myself a first comer to this place. 
But at night, in the house, we are very up-to-date. We sit 
around a kerosene lamp. The Hawaiians are not quite used 
to tables and chairs; the lamp is left on the floor; we sit on 
the mats and read the weekly journals, the Hoku o Hawaii 
(the Star of Hawaii) and the Nupepa Kuokuoa (the Inde- 
pendent Newspaper). 

The life on this farm by the sea is leisurely, and by 
leisurely I do not mean lazy. They are a fine people, the 
folk in whose house I am living, with active bodies. Like 
most Hawaiians they have ability in handicraft and decora- 
tion: all day the taciturn grandmother, seated on the floor, 
plaits a mat of the streams of the hala tree—long, reed-like 
fibers softened in water, split, and then plaited as a child at 
home would plait a little mat of rushes. Beautifully clean 


mats of the kind she is making cover the floors of the diff; 

ent rooms. The bedspread in the room I sleep in, with it 
bold branching design of bread-fruit, has been made in th, 
house. This bread-fruit design was given to the Hawaiiar 
by the missionaries. 

And all day the little girl—I must write her name car 
fully—Ka-puna-puke-lani, “The Well at the Heavenly Gat: 
works with her needle. What charming interiors th: 
might have, I think, if they would give their decorative j 
pulses free play! The different lei of lima-blossoms that 
hang on the walls make a real decoration. They have n 
pictures, but they have what every Hawaiian house has, a 
row of photographs enlarged; the mild men and women w! 
are their subjects look fearfully grim. I have come to think 
that the Hawaiians do not look on photographs as we | 
on them, as pictured mementos of friends and admired 
people: to the Hawaiians, I believe, a collection of phot 
graphs means a real society. Every Hawaiian has, or used 
to have, a mele inoa, a name-song that was known to their 
friends. I have a notion that the Hawaiians in whos 
houses I have been often chant a brother’s or a sister’s, a 
son’s or a daughter’s name-song under one of these photo- 
graphs; they can, I believe, bring up a presence in a wa: 
that we could not bring up the presence of any of our 
friends. 

The women of this house have not to make ready food 
for pigs or cattle. There are pigs here in plenty, but they 
are turned into the guava-fields, and there, with their litters 
around them, they stay, knocking the wild guava fruit of 
the bushes or eating it where it lies on the ground—the 
guava that we know only when it comes to us as delicious 
jelly. The guava was introduced into the islands, and, like 
many other plants brought into it, has become a pest. Th: 
pigs have it all. And the women do not have to go to milk i: 
the mornings and evenings; we do without milk and butter 
here, although there is plenty of pasture for cattle. Th: 
Hawaiians, in spite of the fact that they have had cattk 
since Vancouver’s day, are not a milk or a butter using peo- 
ple. 

As in the old days, they live near the beach. They have 
always been a beach-dwelling -people, and I note that the 
Rev. Mr. Ellis, who was here a hundred years ago, says that 
the interior of the island of Hawaii was an unexplored 
wilderness. And, as in the old days, the people are partly 
fishermen, partly farmers. go with one of the boys of 
the house to a cultivated field, Instead of ridges there are 
little mounds in the field—mounds of black earth. In these 
mounds the sweet potatoes grow. We grub them up and 
take home a bagful for supper. There is another vegetabk 
in the field—the small-leaved Chinese cabbage; these, too, 
we pull up, and we cut down some branches of bananas. 
Then we make our way back through the guava bushes and 
across the walls of lava-stone. 

In the evening, after supper, we sit for a while on the 
veranda. Relations of the family come from the houses 
near by and talk an Hawaiian that is full of barks and 
grunts. The boys and girls of the house take out their 
ukuleles or their steel guitars and play and sing Hawaiian 
melodies. They love music and song; like all their country- 
folk, they sing without apology or self-consciousness. I ask 
the little boy who has been playing the ukulele to tell me 
what the song is about that has just been sung. “It is 
about a girl who runs away from her step-mother; she 
makes the girl work too hard and she gives her nothing to 
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eat. The girl goes into the forest and she lives on guavas 
and shrimps out of the stream. There is an owl that helps 
her—I guess the owl is the ghost of her grandmother. One 

They lasso her when she is in 


tep-mother? 


lay the cowboys see her. 
the stream.” “Do they bring her back to her s 
I ask. “No. They take her to their camp. I gue he 
stays with the boys.” His mother has a different endins 
the story. The boys take her to a show-place and show her 
off as a wild girl. 

It is not easy to know who is who in a Polynesian fam- 
ily. There are uncles and aunts in the house, and they seem 
to have as much authority as father or mother. Children 
come and stay: there is no way for an outsider to know 
whether they have been adopted into the family or not 
Officially the family I am with is quite a large one; the 
mother tells me she has given birth to twelve children. 
There are plenty of children in the Hawaiian family, but 
the infant mortality is very high—higher among them than 
it is among any of the other races on the’islands. I have 
a notion that if the Hawaiians made friends with the cow 
their infant mortality would be lessened, and the race would 
have a better chance—and I believe it has quite a good 
chance—of coming back to a place in the world. 

Marriage as we understand it—the family as we under- 
stand it—is only beginning to emerge among the Polynesian 
people. The word for “marriage” that one sees over an- 
nouncements in the Hawaiian papers has been borrowed 
from the English. There is no clear-cut word for “mother” 
or “father” in Hawaiian. ‘“Makua” means something like 
“relation,” one adds “wahine” to it, meaning “woman,” or 


The song is called “The Mountain Girl. 





K e,”” mear ny 7 ‘ ind one ret the terms tor! 
ther” and “father Phe rand her s as close to 

he child as the father, the grandmother s the mother 

gd aunt and uncles were “miakua too children were 
colded in their parents’ house t! v { rou es or 
their aunt’s and stayed there; tis tt dij 
the poi bowl. Children were alw being adopted « ve 

Na\ tne custom st fl« iY ( d all t ve t ra 
making the family life indistinct 

And what of the Hawaiian pir When the re 
tiful it is the beauty of abund yt 
the lustrous hair, the eves large and dark And their chart 

the charm of softne oftne of curve, of 

ne h But there ] metniny told it then al 
when one sees them the country piacé vi thelr rh 
faces under the high-crowned, broad-brimmed hat of lau 
hala one knows that in Polynesia love could never have beer 
the gay science. Their eyes have their psychic hisate 
eyes large and dark, but unluminous. They are girls whe 
have summer, but no spring. 

They are not keen on marrying men of their ov i 
they marry Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Porto Riecar ind, 
of course, haoles, the men of European stock If the H 
waiians cease to exist as a dist t race in the near future 
it will be mainly because their women prefer to marry men 


of other races than their own. They say that the Hawaiiar 
are not good providers, but that may be only a rationaliza 
tion of some biological urye—the 


thousands of vears, and it may be that 


for them to minyle with other peoples 


National Minorities in Soviet Russia 


By LOUIS FISCHER 


HERE is one non-Russian in Russia for every Russian. 

The non-Russian peoples, for the most part, are in- 
ferior in culture and general development to the real Rus- 
sian, the Great Russian. He is therefore prone to look down 
upon the racial minorities and to treat them as a ruling 
nation does its backward colonies—a tendency which aggra- 
vates a problem already serious enough. Still furtiier diffi- 
culties arise from the circumstance that many of the small 
nationalities—the Tartars, Georgians, Armenians, and 
Bashkirs, to mention only a few—are Moslems whose eyes 
are directed rather to Mecca than to Moscow. Moreover 
the nationalities are concentrated on their own territories. 
If in the United States, New York State were 90 per cent 
Italian, Ohio 90 per cent Jewish, [linois 90 per cent Ger- 
man, and ten other commonwealths similarly predominantly 
non-American in blood, the situation would begin to offer 
a parallel with that which exists in Russia. Not being dis- 
tributed over wide areas, the non-Russian races are not 
exposed to assimilation. They have their own languages, 
customs, traditions, and ideals. 

Czarism attempted to solve the problem by applying an 
aggressive policy of Russification which, very naturally, 
defeated its purpose and added zest to the anti-Russian 
movements among the submerged nationalities. Poland 
was the best case in point. 

In a letter written by Lenin from Zurich on April 18, 
1917, he stated that if and when the Bolsheviks seized 





power “we would immediately free all the nationalities sul 


Sefore seven months had 


trip ina 


ject to the Great Russians.” 
elapsed Lenin had made his 
through Germany, his 
Provisional 


sponsibilities of Soviet 


famous sealed car 
party had 
and he, 
Russia’s premiership, 
with the problem whose 


overthrown Kerensky’s 


Government, weighted with the re- 
was in the 
olution he 


Kremlin face to face 


had so readily dashed off in the low-vaulted room of a Swiss 
cottage. Five days after the reins of government passed 
into their hands the 
“the right of self-determination even to the extent of sece 
sion and the creation of a separate state.” 

Not all the Communists gave this 
In January, 1918, at the 


of Soviets, there was 


Bolsheviks accorded each nationality 


pronouncement their 
All-Russian 


between 


approval. Congre 


a sharp tilt Sucharin and 
well as the 


: . 
objected to the 


guardian as 
theory, 


Bucharin, 
pure 


Lenin. 
enunciator of 


always the 
communist 
self-determination of nationalities 


bourgeois” war cry of 


For the Communist, he argued, only the class, 
nation, exists. He therefore advanced the 
Determination for the Working Classes of all National 


ties.” But Lenin was the practical statesman and rebuked 


never the 


logan “Self 


the theoreticians. Russia’s backward peoples of the East 
he maintained, possessed no proletariat. They still lived 
in a patriarchal condition with their sheiks, beys, and mul! 
lahs. Lenin, if the Soviets fail to grant 
these nationalities their freedom their anti-Bolshevik ele 


Now, continued 
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ments would exploit the fact by sowing resentment and 
Bucharin’s internationalism would 
merely fan the national fires. Lenin’s view prevailed. 
Hard fact rather than abstract doctrine has always 
determined the Soviet program toward the nationalities. 


revolt against Moscow. 


The result has been a policy of concessions to nationalism 
which has made a difficult road an easy one and has trans- 
formed the nationalities into one of the chief pillars of sup- 
port of the Bolshevik regime, for, though they, like the 
peasants, may complain and express dissatisfaction, they 
realize that no government that might conceivably succeed 
the present could be more considerate of their desires. 
Nor can they entertain any illusions as to the benefits 
of secession. The White Russian Republic, if it seceded, 
would in the natural course of events be swallowed up by 
Poland, and the White Russians, knowing to what. restric- 
tions and repressions their fellow-nationals are subjected 
in Poland, hesitate co supply the morsel. The Ukraine, 
without Russia’s protective prestige would, because of its 
immense bread resources, become a bone of contention 
among several European Powers and ultimately fall to the 
lot of one of them. The Far Eastern (Chita) Republic, 
were it not for the aid from Moscow which it enjoyed even 
while nominally unaffiliated with Russia, would be the prey 
of the Japanese, while Georgia and Azerbaijan, coveted for 
their oil, and Armenia, all three Mohammedan in faith and 
semi-Turanian in blood, would either gravitate toward Tur- 
key whose reco:.! for ruling subject races leaves much to be 
desired, or become British col ynies on which Royal Dutch 
and Shell could poach undisturbed. 
‘s were to decide 


If, however, one of the national republi 


to sever its relations with Russia, the communistic “self- 


” 


determination even unto secession” experiences a peculiar 
interpretation. Paraphrased from a statement to me by the 
assistant Commissar of Nationalities, the interpretation is 
much to this effect: Each national republic in the Russian 
union of racial states has of course a communist govern- 
ment. As long as this state remains communist it could 
not conceivably leave the socialist family of nations; the 
very idea of the Union to which the governments of all the 
nationalities are committed is to unite the socialist coun- 
tries of the world. The will to secede could only arise simul- 
taneously with a will to overthrow the Soviet regime in the 
particular national republic. The Communists of the na- 
tional republic would resist the effort to drive them from 
power. In such a civil war Moscow would feel itself called 
upon to intervene. 
“self-determination even unto secession” notwithstanding, 


In other words, their programmatic 


the Bolsheviks would never view secession with inactive in- 
difference. 


But the individual nat 
Stalin who, since the death of Lenin 


’ 


ional republics enjoy large meas- 
ures of autonomy. 
and the retirement of Trotzky, has become one of the most 
powerful political personalities in Russia, has as Commissar 
of Nationalities made it abundantly clear that there must 
be no blanket laws for the national republics. A decree that 
fits every requirement in White Russia 1 be impossible 
if execution in Dagestan. Thus one commissariat whose 
tusk it was to replenish the supply of live stock after its 


lepletion through the famine ordered the distribution of a 


certain number of hogs in each of the provinces of Russia. 
But, as Stalin pointed out, there was no use sending pig 
to the Kirghiz Republic because the Kirghiz, being Mos- 


lems, would neither herd nor eat them. It is Moscow’s con- 


scious policy to win the good favor of the minorities 
vouchsafing them the highest measure of freedom that 
compatible with general security and their continued a) 
giance. Each republic has its full-fledged and independent 
government manned, as far as possible, by members of 
own race. Each republic has its representatives in M 
cow; Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and the Ukraine sent 
their own delegates to the Genoa Conference, and Georg 
and the Ukraine to Lausanne, No effort is spared 
gratify the self-pride of the nationalities—at least of t} 
larger ones; their appetite grows with the gratificat 
thereof. 

The popularity which the Russian Government enj: 
among the racial minorities is augmented by their appr 
ciation of its land policy. Half the peasants of the Uni 
live outside of Great Russia. Among these the Bolshev 
have parceled out the nationalized estates of the crown, t 
nobles, and the church. In the realm of education the adven: 
of the Soviets has likewise been of benefit to the minoriti 
Czarism was proverbial for its encouragement of illitera 





among Russians; how much more so among the non-Rus 
sian populations which it oppressed. Ninety-seven per cent 
of the inhabitants of Turkestan are illiterate. In regions 
removed from the center there were none but crude reli- 
rious schools, and vast territories were steeped in primit 
barbarism. But hundreds of schools have sprung up wher: 
before 1917 there were none. Modern methods have super- 
seded the floor-squatting, chorus-shouting system of the 
mosque schoo]. The Moslems and the Jews have offers 
mighty, albeit passive, resistance to the Government’s pro- 
hibition of religious instruction to minors, but many of th 
Mohammedan schools and almost all the Hebrew have dis- 
appeared and been replaced by institutions which instead 
of teaching only religious subjects teach everything but 
religious subjects. Pedagogical seminaries have bee 
founded on the territories of the several nationalities, a 
the University of the Western Minorities in Moscow and 
Petrograd, the University of the Toilers of the East in Mos- 
cow and Tiflis, the Ukrainian University in Kiev, and th: 
White Russian in Minsk are preparing intellectual leaders 
for the coming generation. 

In each republic the language of the majority is, side 
by side with Russian, the official language. The centr: 
authorities in Moscow take pains to encourage the use o! 
the languages of the minorities by establishing special 
faculties for the study of their grammars, and by the print 
ing of national textbooks. Often more elementary work is 
necessary, as in the cases of the Chechentzi and Ingushi of 


} 


u 


the Caucasus, for whose dialects, never before reduced to 
writing, alphabets had to be invented. 

The primitive character of many of these languag 
and their number—there are several hundred in use 
greatly aggravate the difficulties of educational work. I: 
the Dagestan Republic near the Caspian, for instance, there 
are six fundamental languages and thirty-two dialects. 
The entire population numbers 798,000. In the neighbor- 
ing Mountain Republic with 808,000 inhabitants there are 
two Ossetini schools, and one school each for Persians, 
Armenians, Tartars, Greeks, Georgians, Jews, Germans, 
and Poles. Anywhere in the Russian Union a group of 
people may petition the Government to open a school in 
which their language will be the language of instruction. 
A hundred or more nationalities have their own schools in 
Great Russia; on the other hand the autonomous national 
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naintain schools for persons who are not of their further points out that whereas the various republics vocif- 
racial stock. erate against the minutest evidence of Great Russian Jingo 
Nor are the difficulties inherent in Russian geography ism, they often sin themselves. Georgia does not treat her 
lost sight of. The autonomous repub of the Yakuti own minorities, the Abc} , Adshay and Osseti a 
rtheastern Siberia is seven times the size of France he expects to be treat j And ‘ trur 
has a population of only 300,000. Vladivostok on the of the other independent repu 
Pacific is twelve days’ ride by express train from Moscow There is yet another heritaye of the monarchy w 
[he republics of Khiva and Bokhara, till very recently t} the Bolshevik regime now st to destr Czarist | 
ene of Enver Pasha’s activities, are situated in the heart a looked upon its rich f1 pr ! , now the 
* Asia and remain wild and unsubdued. mous repul phere ‘ ted econon 
The Soviet Government distinguishes between autono- and for tk f Gr Ru But pol the 
yus territories which receive what liberties their civiliza- So t to « ] e ( Isty the re 
tion warrants, autonomous republics which exercise consid- Turkestan and Azet for ¢ ny ire to manuf 
erable freedom, and inde pendent re publics which are almost ture their own tt { i - I 
entirely self-governing. The independent republics are material to M 
reat Russia, White Russia, the Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Ar Seeking the « fort 1 
enia, Georgia, Khiva, Bokhara, the Far Eastern (Chita) effect of recor ny tl to Me , 
epublic, and Yakut. The autonomous republics are Ta: tary effect does not stoy IK 
iria, Bashkiria, Kirghizia, Turkestan, Dagestan, Crimea, Ruthenians of Ga a, W! 
and the Mountain Republic. The autonomous territories fondly across the frontier fy 
re those of the Voti, Chuvashi, Kalmicki, Buriati, Kabar- racial brothers, the Ukrai: It wou t 
lini, Mari, Zuriani, and the Germans of the Volga. suppose that Galicia 
All these nationalities are now represented in the Soviet on become 
Nationalities which constitutes the upper house of the but the discontent t 
untry’s highest legislative and executive body—the Cen- in Russo-Polish relatior | 
tral Executive Committee. This Soviet is an innovation in ania many people have the gy that the ris 
the governmental structure of Russia and was only made not permanently ré ( I Ru 
ssible by the abolition, in June, 1923, of the 1917 constitu- The jingoism of the ru r, t \ I 
tion and the adoption of a new one* by virtue of which Rus- spent itself, and the efferv: t paty 
sia as a political entity stretching from Petrograd to Vladi- born nations still abounds, but the Ru n, Jewish d 
vostok ceased to exist and was replaced by the Union of So- German minorities already constitute a 1 f disaf 
viet Socialist Republics, thus absolving the independent re- tion, and the peasants are beginning to realize that wit J 
publics from carrying the name of Russia. The raison d’étre losing their political or cultural autor t 1 | 
f the Soviet of Nationalities is much like that of the United returning to the body of Ru t from which ¢ l3rs 
States Senate. Just as the Senate with its equal represen- Litovsk treaty tore them, gain the free use of the large 
) tation was a concession to less-populous States like Rhode Baltic estates which the Bolsheviks would nationaliz Phe 
. Island whose influence in the House of Representatives was movements toward reaffiliation, nursed, especially in Lat 
necessarily limited, so the Soviet of Nationalities similarly by a strong Communist faction, await, however, an impr 
resting on a basis of equal representation was created to ment in the economic situation of Soviet Rus 


satisfy the national republics and territories which had 
claimed that they were insufficiently represented in the 
Central Executive Committee. The formation of the Soviet I fenry Bacon 
f Nationalities marked the liquidation of the All-Russian Bv ERIC KEBBON 
Commissariat of Nationalities. . 

With all the readiness of the Communists to set the ee labeirtan is the most anonymous of the ar 
republics on a plane with Great Russia they have not yet LX Unlike paintings or sculpture, buildings are unsigned 


succeeded in exterminating the Great Russian chauvinism and the average man is seldom conscious of their crea 
inherited from the days of Czarism. It persists even in unless his attention is challenged by the fact that a build 
their own ranks and certainly among a large number of ing is the largest or the highest or the most expensive 1 
non-Communist officials in Moscow. Stalin, himself a Geor- the world. The public has little knowledge of the architect 
gian, has stated that “these vestiges of Great Russian as an individual. This fact makes it all the more remark 
chauvinism find expression in the haughty and heartless able that the acclaim of a nation should have been accorded 
bureaucratic relationship of Russian government employees to so modest a person as the late Henry Bacon, whose cor 
toward the needs and requirements of the national repub- tributions to the advancement of taste have been as lacking 
lies.” On the other hand—again it is Stalin who makes in ostentation as he has himself. 


the charge—the Communists of the autonomous republics Henry Bacon’s career was a record of steady, und 


have not yet divested themselves of the hatred toward ing loyalty to his ideal of perfection in architecture d | 

Russia which they absorbed during the period of Czarist success was due to his character as well as to his love of 

persecution. Nor have even the Communists of the Cau- beauty. He was born at Watseka, Illinois, in 1866, and 

casus shed every trace of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turanism was educated in that State. After attending the Stat 

in which, in prerevolutionary days, they saw the solution University for one year, he began | rchitectural tri 

of the problems of their oppressed fatherlands. Stalin ing in an office in Boston. In 1888 he came to New York 
and while working as a draftsman in the office of Mcl 





* Russia's new constitution was published in The Nation of August Mead and White, he succeeded in winning tl mucn-ce 
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Rotch Scholarship entitling him to two years of travel in 
Greece and Italy. This early study of the monuments of 
classic art, and of Greek architecture in particular, definitely 
directed his taste and developed a desire for the simplicity 
of composition and refinement of detail which appear in all 
of his later work, 

Returning to New York in 1891, he came under the 
inspiring influence of Charles F. McKim. There must have 
existed a deep bond of understanding between the two men; 
their ideals were similar and Bacon received strong en- 
couragement and excellent training under the sympathetic 
guidance of the older man. During the next twelve years 

his art broadened. His unerring instinct for making the 
right choice in his designs and his ability to execute them 
with feeling were expressed in the modest buildings which 
he erected in various sections of the country. He appre- 
ciated the value of greater coordination between architec- 
ture and the sister art of sculpture, and he was invited to 
collaborate with many eminent sculptors. Collaborating with 
Augustus St. Gaudens and Daniel Chester French, he pro- 
vided architectural settings for at least three score monu- 
ments by these two men alone. In every case the spirit 
of the sculptured figure was emphasized by the beauty of 
the background or base which he provided. 

He worked quietly and studiously, never allowing the 
imperious demands of an overzealous building committee 
or the impatience of a client to swerve him from the care- 
ful consideration of the logical growth of his design and 
the progress of the finished structure. To perfect his work 
by ceaseless meditation was his method of achieving the 
ideals he was striving for. He constantly referred to the 
ancient monuments of his youthful travels for inspiration 
and refreshment and revisited again and again the Mediter- 
ranean countries for study and contemplation. His en- 
thusiasm for the antique was shared by his brother Fran- 
cis, who had been engaged in excavating the ruins of the 
ancient Greek city of Assor in Asia Minor; the uncovering 
of the hidden temples and bas reliefs of that once flourish- 
ing city contributed further to Henry Bacon’s intimate 
knowledge of the perfected art of the fifth century. 

His productive work slowly increased until it included 
bank buildings, university dormitories, libraries, churches, 
schoolhouses, and all manner of public and private build- 
ings. But the culmination of his art was the great me- 
morial building in honor of Abraham Lincoln in Washing- 
ton, which was dedicated in the closing year of his life. In 
this noble structure, the full flowering of his genius is seen. 
There never was a more profoundly considered design. Its 
majesty, its refinement, its monumental serenity combine 
to make it expressive of the reticent and innate idealism of 
its creator and worthy of the nation’s faith in the immortal 
leader whose memory it perpetuates. 

In reviewing the career and work of Henry Bacon, 
critics may claim that his adherence to the classic tradition 
removed him from a free expression of a distinctive Ameri- 
can architecture. Yet such buildings as he created are pro- 
duced in no other country today, because everywhere else 
it appears that architects are straining to achieve some- 


thing new. Bacon worked in the language of classic art 


because it appealed to the promptings of his own nature. 
The continual study and use of its alphabet became so nat- 
ural to him that he could finally use it with originality, 
and he has left to us an imperishable heritage of splendid 
architectural achievement. 


Oil and Irony 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
3v WILLIAM HARD 


HE oil inquiry has come to a stage at which it is mak- 
ing people look simultaneously tragic and ridiculou 

What could be more tragic, what could be more ridiculous, 
than Republican Senators hastening to the White House to 
ask the President instantly to require the resignation of 
Attorney General Daugherty? 

Here is an Attorney General who throughout Washing- 
ton has for years been known to be what he is, whatever 
that may be. 

Now a Democratic Senator, Wheeler of Montana, rises 
in the Senate and shakes his finger in the direction of Mr. 
Daugherty and charges Mr. Daugherty with having done 
this and that and with having left this and that undone. 
He charges these things and believes these things against 
Mr. Daugherty and promises to prove them. He does not 
at the time even attempt to prove them. He quite naturally 
reserves his proofs for the time when he and Mr. Daugherty 
may be face to face in a committee inquiry room. 

Thereupon, with nothing actually known about Mr. 
Daugherty beyond what had all along been known, Republi- 
can Senators are seen to hasten both to the White House 
and to other points of vantage to equip themselves with 
levers for prying Mr. Daugherty out of office. 

They cannot say that Mr. Daugherty’s character and 
record had been unknown to them until a fledgling Senator 
from Montana could come forward to enlighten them. They 
cannot say that Mr. Daugherty’s failure to see any war- 
fraud criminals until they were pointed out to him by Con- 
gressman Woodruff of Michigan and Congressman Johnson 
of South Dakota was news to them. They cannot say that 
Mr. Daugherty’s disposition to drop oil-land cases instead 
of fighting them through without compromise to a finish 
was an assertion that had for them any tinge of novelty. 
They cannot say that Mr. Daugherty’s reported or reputed 
efforts to gain delegates for Warren Gamaliel Harding in 
the Republican National Convention of 1920 by dickers re- 
garding oil were efforts gossiped in the press gallery of the 
Senate, but totally unheard and unknown on the Senate floor. 
Nor can they say that these reported or reputed efforts have 
ever been proved and established before any tribunal. 

The charges against Mr. Daugherty fall absolutely into 
two classes. One class is of charges known to Washington 
for a long time. The other class is much smaller. Its ex- 
istence is unimportant, but is mentioned for the sake of 
argument and logic. This other class consists of charges 
which may perhaps be considered new but which never have 
been proved before any tribunal or by any set of actual 
facts which would persuade an honest and fair man to call 
another man guilty. 

It happens further that Mr. Daugherty’s worst act is 
not even mentioned in the present proceedings of accusa- 
tion against him by his enemies and of abandonment of him 
by the bulk of his party friends. That worst act was the 
injunction which he secured from a complaisant federal 
judge in Chicago against the shopcraft railroad strikers in 
1922. That injunction was as clear an instance of class 
warfare and of the employment of the powers of govern- 
ment by one class against another class as was ever ex- 
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d in the history of the republic. With nobody I 
United States in any way really suffering from the effect 
* the strike, with nobody starving, with nobody freezing, 


th enough trains running to protect the country total 
ind perfectly against all danger of any real and yenuine 


+ 4 


ering, Mr. Daugherty went into a federal courtroom in 


+] ] + 


Chicago and persuaded a judge to take jurisdiction « 
lot of railroad workers who had struck i 


their own working conditions and the financial cone 


their families, and he induced this judye to call all the 
workers conspirators against the interstate commerce of 
United States and to enjoin them and their leaders f 


} t 


the acts necessary to the successful prosecution 


tempt to improve their lot. 
This writer sat in that courtroom and saw Judge VW 
kerson by every gesture and by every look as well a 


4 


final act make himself not an impartial neutral adjudicator 


of the litigation between the government and the railroad 
trade unions, but a nodding, smiling co-conspirator wit 

Attorney General Daugherty to get out a class injuncti 

in the name of the common welfare. 

Attorney General Daugherty at that moment helped to 
ay the foundation of the class resentment and class hatred 
which speedily showed itself in the subsequent electing of 
radical senators to office in Washington over the bodies of 
defeated conservative senators in the Northwest. The rail- 
road trade unions were the fighting core of the radical 
Northwestern revolt. Attorney General Daugherty did as 
much as any other one man to make that core a fighting 
ore and to bring to Washington the very Senator—Wheeler 
of Montana—who now by merely leveling a line of charges 
at him can make Republican Senators ask the President to 
put him in the guillotine and separate his shoulders from 
his head. 

That Mr. Daugherty was not making the Department of 
Justice produce any great harvest of convicted rich crimi- 
nals: what is there new in that charge—or that fact? That 
Mr. Daugherty had low friends who were capable of selling 
their supposed influence with him to alarmed criminals: 
what is there in that charge to give any experienced Re- 
publican in Washington a thrill of surprise? 

Meanwhile President Coolidge, having lived in Wash- 
ington for more than two years as Vice-President and hav- 
ing had every opportunity in Cabinet meetings to make Mr. 
Daugherty’s acquaintance, asked him last summer to remain 
in the Cabinet under the Coolidge administration. 

Perhaps Mr. Daugherty ought to resign. Perhaps it 
would advantage the Republican Party if he resigned. Per- 
haps it would advantage President Coolidge if he resigned. 
Those things may be granted morally and politically. Yet 
somehow there is something in the affair that goes deeper 
than politics and deeper—if one may say so—than what 
‘ustomarily passes under the name of morals. That some- 





thing is unswayed human loyalty to one’s own human record. 
It is fidelity to one’s self. It is being a certain thing when 
it is easy and then being that same thing when it is difficult. 

President Coolidge and John T. Adams, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, stood for Daughert: 
when everything important was known about Daugherty 
and when all Republican Washington stood for him. If 
they stand for him now, when all the rest of Republican 
Washington on no new proved facts about Daugherty turns 


< 


against him, they may be wicked men politically, but hu- 
manly they are the best of the lot. 


In the Driftway 
— h varied life the Drifter has been accused 
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to iv, I le trieece t} r ‘ true 
none of the cause Dy — - 
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een leveled at } } | - es 
now afl to the J f Mt. Ver ho re 
wrot f to The | . 
be inter ted, that ( ; / / 
, ‘ 
GYOR some wi ee Ee em ae eee 
A winner, t! Drifter 
usual; he knew that he went thers r or lat 
harassed edit Yr, pale with eenle rig 
wander by. “Poems,” the editor would murmur ‘ 
strained voice, “thousands of poems; - 
very long poems, rhymed poems, ver very free poe: 
Poems written in pencil or py-t < paper; poe r 
fully tvped on for cap, t d with } 


rated with holly. Poems about toothpaste, or the spring 
or the poet’s last wife but one, or the ir e tax, or 

ing dishes, or the moon at the full; poems for bri 

lunch, dinner; poems!” At this point the Drifter wou 
rise, take the poor creature by the hand, and lead 
to the water cooler would pour a lily cup of iced water 
Almo 


after it, the poetry reader would grow calm and thank th 


his fevered brow. always one cup was enough; 
Drifter for his ministrations. “I’ve just been reading 
few of the prize poems,” he would add apoloygelica ly 


“a 4 


somewhat superfluously, “and it must have upset me a litt 
So far, you may be interested to know, we haven’t found 
anything quite as good as ‘Lycidas.’ ” 

a cad * * + 


O, the Drifter will have nothing to do with the poetry 
contest; and when it is decided he has trouble enough 
to escape from the exhausted judges who seek to explain to 
him just why the Prize Poem was chosen, not to mention 
meaning. The 
He likes a desk lit 


tered only with newspapers, old magazines, copies of the 


those who insist on expounding its 
when he is not drifting, likes peace. 


Congressional Record, theater programs, last year’s calen 
dars, slips of paper reminding him of important engaye 
ments, and similar things which need not be watched to 
carefully. 
his own choice; he likes to take his iced water internalls 


He likes to read his poems one at a time and by 
on rare occasions, The time may come when, out of p 
for the readers, he will send in on the first dav of the 
test a poem written by himself which, at the time o 
position some scores of years ago, seemed a real master 
piece, although he has not read it since. Then he can re 
hout further fus 
over. Till that day he will remain one of the few person 
in the | 

tributing a poem to the contest with that of not reading 


ceive the prize wit , and the contest will 


Inited States who combine the virtue of not cor 


the poems that have been contributed. THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
The Sacredness of Private Property 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sik: In connection with the controversy as to Russian 
recognition, much has been made of Russia’s repudiation of her 


+ 


debts. No one of course questions the legal right of a state to 


repudiate its obligations Furthermore, an individual cannot 
a sovereign state without its consent. Thus, legally, Rus- 
sia’s position is quite sound. It is, however, argued, with some 


degree of truth, that a state cannot ethically and morally take 
vantage of this power. 

States, however, as a rule seem to have little concern as to 

ethics. They act as best suits their interests. Our own history 


offers plenty of proof of thi Here is a brief résumé of State 


repudiations of debts: ‘ 

\1 ! L3 ( l m m it, t i l 
lss4, 1 t {f of « tior to the mount o ] 
Alubama: In 1576, the legislature of the State ] 

funding ts which overlooked $15,000,000 in debt 
I Lv les lative acts passed in 1 IS45, and 
1870, debts to the amount of $8,000,000 were de red 1 
Georgia The constitutional amendment of 1877 
‘ ed void millions of dollars’ worth of debts incurred be 
f tl ( iW ind ring he kh mn l on Period 
Louisian In 1IS75 repudiated debt imounting to 
$14,000,000. TI however, w partly paid by constitu 
tional amendment of S4 
Mississippi: In 1838 repudiated $5,000,000 This repu- 


diation was perpetuated by the constitutional amendment 
al 

Minnesot The constitutic 1 amendment of 186 re- 
pudiated $2,000,000 An act of 1881 made settlement on a 


50 per cent basis. 


Michigan Repudiated extensive obligations in 1842 
Later settlement was made on a basis of 302 per 1,000 No 
! me n on | f ims held in bonds t Kuro 
pean bear 

North Curolir After several efforts in repudiation 
finally passed the funding bill of 1879, which completely 
pha ad ove}r I 0 VUU 

South Curolina: Got rid of troublesome bonds by re- 
! tion in 1879 

Ithode Island: In 1834 and 1847 repudiated registered 
tate bonds and prison-building debts 

Tennessee After several repudiations, finally settled 
claims on a 50 per cent basis 


Virginia After its separation from West Virginia, it 


maintained that one-third of its debts should be borne by 


the new State Disagreement arose as to the proportion, 
nd to date that indebtedness has never been paid As 
to the other two-thirds, much confusion arose, particularly 
o much of the debt was incurred during the Recon- 
tion Veriod In 1882 the famous Riddleberger Act 
{ most of this debt null and void In 1892 settle- 

ment w made by issuing of bonds on a basis of 19 to 28 
Marviand, Pennsylvania nd Ir n is a result of the 
pen of 1834, repudiated millions of dollars of debts. These 
ter paid in part Pennsyivania *Yepudiated several 
or held by foreign bond-holders, the debt having been 


neurred in building a canal that proved a financial loss. 


The indebtedness of the several States arose through un- 
wise and hasty improvements, through ill-advised investments 
in railroads, through corruption of legislatures, through honest 
investments that circumstances later converted into dead losses, 
and through the recklessness of the Reconstruction Period. 
The debts, however, had been legally incurred, and that did not 
prevent their being legally repudiated. 

Whether right or wrong, cannot Russia with an ironic smile 
point to the precedent we have set? 


Washington, D. C., February 22 H. BERMAN 


The Shipping Board’s Own Scandal 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: We seem greatly aroused by the oil revelations; but 
far greater crimes against the American people—far great: 
betrayal of the people’s interests—have been committed by thi 
Shipping Board during the last seven years. The total of t 
oil loot may reach $200,000,000, but the total looted from th 
taxpayers through the Shipping Board is over four billion do] 
lars. Yet nothing has come of it; and those who are respor 
sible for this looting are counted among our most eminent ar 
distinguished citizens, and are singularly honored on every pos 
sible occasion and on every possible pretext. The indisputab}k 
total of the loot via the Shipping Board route is over fou 
billion dollars; and all the American people have to show for 
is a lot of badly built ships that are rusting into complete uss 
lessness, and a few other ships, the total value of all of which 
good and bad, will not even equal the interest that the ta 
payers must pay every year until this debt of four billion do! 
lars has been paid off. 

Revelations which constantly come to hand prove over a: 
over what I have repeatedly stated, that the history of th 
world does not show such colossal looting and squandering of 
the public moneys as during the period covered by the existen 
of the Shipping Board. Not one ship built with these billions of 
dollars was completed in time to be of any use during the war; 
in fact, with few exceptions, their keels were not even laid until 
after the war had passed into history; and the statements the 
Shipping Board and its apologists constantly make, that it 
enormous and excessive costs were due to the necessity of 
haste to defeat Germany, are false. 

Israel Zangwill, in a recent public address, said our ni: 
tional defect is our “let it slide” attitude. If Zangwill knew 
the whole story of the American people’s indifference to corrup 
tion and faithlessness on the part of our public officials, he 
could write an article that would shake the conscience of 
America. Perhaps the oil exposures may do that. 

New York, February 25 PHILIP MANSON 


A Protest 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I should like to protest against Mr. Seligmann’s 
charge of inaccuracy in his review of Katherine Dreier’s “West- 
ern Art” in The Nation for February 13. He states, for instanc 
that “she often fails to get her facts about them straight: da- 
daism, for example, was not, as Miss Dreier says, started by 
Tzara and taken up by Picabia; it was an off-shoot of Picabia’s 
magazine 391, which in turn had been derived from the Ameri 
can 291 .’ I happen to know that Miss Dreier’s information 
was received from M. Tzara, M. Picabia, and M. Marcel Du- 
champ; it could hardly have better authority. 

Again he states: “On page 76 she says ‘no expression 
reached us until 1913,’ meaning that modern European work 
was first shown in the Armory Exhibition of that year. On 
page 123 she contradicts her own statement when she refers 
to 291, the first gallery to introduce the spirit of modern art ir 
New York. .’ If Mr. Seligmann had quoted Miss Dreier’s 
statement in full from page 76 others might have understood 
the meaning of her words more clearly than he did. She says: 
“We try to hide our ignorance in not understanding this mod 
ern art in America, by saying that we will plunge right into it, 
for no expression reached us until 1913, etc. .’ She was 
plainly giving the sentiment of those people who were defend- 
ing their lack of understanding; the very words “try to hide” 

which are the key-note of the sentence—imply inaccuracy. 

Mr. Seligmann’s claim that the “Nude Descending the Stairs” 
created only a huge scandal interested me. It seems amazing 
that a scandal should last for more than ten years, especially 
when the whole affair revolved around the question whether 
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r t the painting was a work of art Though I have met 
who frar imitted that they ld not understand t 
ng, I could count on one hand the number who have de 

1 it 

New York, February 20 BERTHA VAN VOSTROW 

, . 
Another Wyoming 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Wyoming—a glimpse of early railroad histor a 
ince at the cattle business, snatch of dry farming with a mild 
max of oil, and adios. 

I do not expect to be wholly articulate about t To er 
upon the theme of Wyoming on the heels of the ‘Maver 
nry” in your issue of January 16 seems to me somew 

kin to explaining an internal combustion engine to an Eskimo 

Pernaps, howe ver, I can skirt the other side of the fence in a 

1anner as brief as that of Mr. Hawes. To this gentleman the 


eople and topography of Wyoming evidently have meant littl 
I think, off-hand, of that broad, windy country in the vicinity 
f Arvada; treeless and barren, the home of the sod-house and 
he coal-pile with here and there a galvanized shanty. 

The 
[Thermopolis, where all Wyoming 
tales therefrom); the Pitchfork ranch on the broad valley 
f the upper Greybull with white-faced cattle in clumps of a 
nty miles from the 


iron 


cottonwoods and Indian lore; 


“cc 


Powder River with its 


doctors” (and marvelous are 


the 


thousand or two as far as one can see—seve 


railroad here; the Sunshine stage from Meeteese, this last mo 


gods and mother of 
1 ““Meeteese kids” in days gone by: what of 
I suppose, but then I think of ranch cooks and 


be- 


ertainly a community of Vikings or demi 


wntle 
intieSs 


intrepl 
‘ ») Y + 
nese: Nothing, 


hocolate pie, of dried apples and the Irma Hotel in Cody 


( 


fore the drought laid its blight there; of Homeric feats at 
ruzzling the “Yellowstone” that convention prescribed; and 


* 


of all, the great institution of “Solo,” a 


he West. 


mountains 


nost important 
ertainly peculiar to t 
A word for the 
treams, grouse, elk tenderloin, the swaying, 
string of pack horses, willow thickets, 
game with its 
I wisely avoid th 


-the game country, moose-hide 


meadows, 


} . 
ackets, 


bbing backs of a cOy- 


s, and of course the grunts and coughs as 
ne sleeps under a tarp’. mountain scenery 
for remarking that I like it. 

The vernacular I bequeath to Mr. Mencken, and a fine one 
hard, men and 
prematurely aged hospitable and 
all unworthy inheritors of that fine country. 
I doubt it. 


y 1? C. W. 


ive 


t is. The people are shrewd, humorous, and 


alike and grizzled; 


‘iendly and not at 
\ “province of Standard Oil’? 


Nebraska, Janua 


women 


Omaha, MORTON, JR. 
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Magazines for Germany 
TO THE EpitTor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Many of the workers who ret 
7 
i 


turned from service wit! 

have told us of the gr 
for foreign period 

mark most German individu: 


feeding mission in Germany 
yuntry today 


of the 


subscribe to foreign magazine 


d existing in that c 
Jwing to the depreciation 
itui unable to 


1 inst 


ions are 
1 the resulting handicap to Germany’s knowledge of cun 
ught in other countries is very great. 
Ve have c 
gens, head of the 
haft der Deutschen 
tatement that this need is wide-spread. “I 


‘r with Dr. Jiir 
the Notgems 
confirmed 
hould like to 2) 

get to kn 


her such an opy 


ynded regarding this matte 
national library committee of 


f+ and 


schaft, 


writes, “that Germany needs very urgently to 


America better, but tha 
o lack of 


Philadelphia, January 1 
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King Arthur; his ride from London to York is now regarded 
as one of those stories that ought to have happened but didn’t, 
and Ainsworth is credited with adding vastly to Turpin’s repu- 
tation in his novel “Rookwood,” published in 1834. But what 
boots all this attempt to take the solid ground away from un- 
der fanciful figures? Mr. Finger loves the old romantic tales, 
and so do his readers, just as they love Jesse James, Al Jen- 
nings, Villa, the Lone Train Robber, and others that move in an 
atmosphere of romantic adventure. 

gut the tale of Bill Downer of a different sort. In his 
disregard of the law he was the kin of the old English high- 
waymen, but he loved humankind much better than they ever 
did. Mr. Finger tells this story in the first person, and we won- 
der in how far the squire of Fayetteville, Arkansas, now calmly 
surveying his acres planted to fodder and grain, took part in 
Downer and the author wert down to “Tierra 
Their first contact 


the adventure. 
del” upon receiving word of a gold strike. 
with the law came when the agents of a concessionary destroyed 
their boxes for washing gravel and their tools. Bill Downer 
took to the road and soon he was heard of as a horse stealer. 
In the course of his adventures come two fine episodes. The 
first occurs when Downer meets the Argentine concessionary, 
Ropper, astride a mare that he covets. Downer’s gun proves no 
match for the smooth drawl of the unarmed Argentine, and 
in the end Downer enters the employ of Ropper. But not for 
long. The second episode of importance occurs after Downer 
has been captured by a band of six and put in a boat to be 
rowed to the mainland. A storm breaks and Downer assumes 
command, bidding the men row in the teeth of the gale, urging 
them on in a strange jargon of English and Spanish and re- 
sorting to blows when all else fails. The story of their fight 
for life, first in the open boat, then across the cold Antarctic 
rocks, is in Mr. Finger’s best manner, and Downer comes out 
of it not an outlaw but a Titan. His moralizing sounds unreal: 
“A man ought to prove himself by the punishment he can take, 
and that’s a fact.” But his simple comment after the big 
battle is much more human and probable: “All I want is a good 
And I got to get a 
horse somehow in the morning. Things has been too hot lately.” 
One feels that life was lived with much more intensity and dis- 
regard of man-made laws on Tierra del Fuego than on the 
roads that led from Huntingdon and Epping Forest to London 
HARRY HANSEN 


night’s sleep and something hot to drink. 


town. 


The True Function of History 
The Life and Réign of Edward IV. By Cora L. Scofield. 


Two vols. $16. 


Long- 

mans, Green and Company. 
| R. SCOFIELD has long been known to historians as the 

author of an excellent treatise on the Star Chamber. In 
this work she has attempted to survey a complex period in 
English history, and to narrate from every angle the record of 
twenty years. She has pursued her task with unwearying 
energy. The Record Office and the British Museum, the Lon- 
don Guildhall and the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the mass of 
manuscripts these collections contain have been devotedly 
searched for new material. No one, it may confidently be said, 
has ever written the history of a period with a greater knowl- 
edge of the facts it contains. 

Yet I confess to a feeling of disappointment. Dr. Scofield 
has ample learning and the merit of a clear and dignified style. 
She is content, however, simply to write the annals of her 
period. She has done that, probably, as well and as efficiently 
as it could be done. But she has avoided altogether the inter- 
pretation of her material. She does not inquire into the mean- 
ing of the facts. She does not weigh character, estimate insti- 
tutions, judge the significance of the changes she records. Ed- 
ward IV, she thinks, was eager, when he came to the throne, to 
secure the proper administration of the law; as time proceeded 
that desire passed away, and trials like that of Burdett, Stacy, 





and Blake in 1477 show how he was, at the end, willing to per- 
vert justice to his private purposes. But why did the chang 
occur? Was it an inherent weakness in Edward’s character 
which could pursue no scheme to its end? Was it inevitable that 
a man brought up in a period of civil war should be careless of 
right and justice? Dr. Scofield does not tell us. Was Tiptoft 
introduction of torture into judicial procedure the result of hi 
Italian tour? Was his management of his parliaments 
skilful use of his popularity, his influence upon the electior 
the model upon which the Tudors later founded their popular 
despotism? What was the condition of the people in this period 
Did Edward’s cultivation of foreign ships do harm to the nativ 
industry? We would have sacrificed much detail of foreign 
diplomacy for answers to problems like these. 

Dr. Scofield knows so much and has taken such pains that 
she must expect to be judged by the highest standards. Her 
book will be indispensable to anyone who seeks the actual details 
of these years in chronological sequence. It is not a book which 
provokes reflection in the reader, which compels the adjustment 
of perspective. There are innumerable new details adduced; 
there is nothing which suggests the revision of accepted judg 
ments. There is, of course, acute difference of opinion upor 
the function of the historian. But, at the least, anyone who ha 
spent long years on the critical study of an epoch owes us an 
analysis of its import. Facts do not speak for themselves 
They have to be weighed and measured. The quality of th 
great historian is, I think, best revealed by his ability to mak 
the facts, so weighed and so measured, reveal a system of ideas 
The narrative of incidents is interesting; as well written as 
Dr. Scofield writes it, it is even possessed of fascination. But 
it lacks proportion and emphasis simply because, refusing t 
judge, it regards all incidents as free and equal. That is t 
desert the true function of history. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 


India 


India in Ferment. By Claude H. Van Tyne. D. Appleton and 
Company. $2. 
A History of Hindu Political Theories. By U. Ghosal. Oxford 
University Press. $5.50. 
WELL-INTENTIONED gentleman who is well versed 
in American history goes to India on a trip of a few 
months in order to learn something on the spot about Indian 
conditions. The result is a book which is rather the textbook 
of a self-conscious scholar than the notebook of a modest stu- 
dent of Indian affairs. But although Mr. Van Tyne knows 
American history and more particularly the history of the 
American war of independence, he applies his special knowledge 
to the events in India by condemning in a rather sweeping man- 
ner the native non-cooperative movement for independence. 
One finds every indication in the book that the author enjoyed 
his trip to India. Naturally, the British officials who met him 
on his landing were nice to him. So were their Hindu oppo- 
nents. Being anxious to win for their cause an influential 
American scientist each faction displayed for him its bs 
qualities. He was the guest of honor at numerous dinners given 
by British officials, and he was visited by several delegations of 
Hindus garbed in their most picturesque apparel. Seeing around 
him well-fed colonial officialdom and gorgeous gala native cos- 
tumes which apparently fascinated him, the author was more 
than inclined, despite his initial good-will, to relegate the case 
of the starving pariahs to the background, as being of secondary 
importance, and to be guided by a somewhat hazy optimism. 
Despite all his arguments to the contrary, one gains the 
impression from this book that Mr. Van Tyne does not suffi- 
ciently realize the seriousness of the Indian situation. The 
months he has spent in India were too wonderful to leave him 
in doubt that ultimately things will be straightened out—pro- 
vided agitators do not interfere. This complacency leads him to 
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acquiesce in some acts of the rulers of India for which even 
Undoubtedly, the 


& 
‘ ‘ } ner 


ara only i Diu 


ronservative critics cannot find extenuation. 
genation of the massacre of Amri 


} ” ¢ } ] 


ria Ci ( j 


yugh qualified by the adjective “¢ 


art of the follower 
‘ith words which are 
the Amritsar affair. 

The main contention of the author is that India is not ripe 
for the “swaraj” (self-rule) because the Indians, in general, 
are on a very low level of civilization. They 

thorough political education before they can be permitted to 
take full command of their own affairs. The Government of 
India Act is a commendable instrument in the preparation of 
Should the Eng- 
lish leave at the present time chaos would be inevitable. The 


i 


considerably stronger than those applied 


A 


must first obtain 


the Indians for a restricted self-government. 


Afghans would break into the country and the native princes 
would embark upon a series of predatory wars. As things are 
now India “will in time rule herself but will remain one of the 
self-governing countries of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 

However prejudiced the author may be in many respects, he 
brings up some points which it is well not to forget. What he 
says about the caste system, the treatment of the “untouch- 
and the relation of the religions on the Indian peninsula 


‘ 


~ 
ables, 


can be indorsed without hesitation by every true friend of India. 

That there is no historical foundation for the belief that 
caste has been the dominant form of social disintegration of 
the Indians ever since they appeared on the stage of history is 
refuted in Mr. Ghosal’s able volume. The book is for the most 
part technical and covers the development of Hindu political 
theories from the earliest times to the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, when the classical period of Hindu political lit- 
erature ends. A considerable part of the book is devoted to the 
Dharmasutras and the Hindu conception of law as a derivative 
of the divine will. The chapters dealing with the Mahabharata 
lay special emphasis on the development of the principle of 
authority and more particularly the evolution of the king idea. 
A few illuminating paragraphs treat the subject of the origin 
cf the king’s office and compare the Mahabharata’s interpreta- 
tion with the Hobbesian conception of social contract as the basis 
of the king’s power. Early indications of Machiavellianism in 
the Hindu scriptures and a treatise on the right of tyrannicide 
give coloring to a chapter which without them would be too tech- 
nical. The volume also seems to bear out the theory advocated 
by Mr. Van Tyne that the religious, as well as the caste system 
of the Hindu, is built up in such a way as to insure for the 
Brahmans an undisputed supremacy not only over the subject 
classes but also over the so-called secular rulers. 

The logical conclusion, therefore, seems to be that once the 
power of the Brahmana order is broken, the caste system, one 
of the gravest inherent ills of India, will atrophy, lacking the 
conditions which permitted it to ripen into full bloom. 

EMIL LENGYEL 


The Richt to a Home 


Housing Progress in Wextern Europe: 1928. By Edith Elmer 


Wood. E. P. Dutton and Company. $3. 

YITH vivid word pictures and illustrations Mrs. Wood de- 
W scribes the thousands upon thousands of new homes that 
are being built in Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and 
France. In an appendix »he adds more recent notes on Spain, 
Switzerland, and Portugal. Had she wished further to drive 
home the splendid efforts «f still other countries, she might have 
included Scandinavia, Germany, and Austria. For in the de- 
nations as 


tern neigi;bors, I have seen heroic efforts being 


pleted central well as in their more prosperous 


northern and we 
made to meet the need f..~ wholesome homes for the people. 


Europeans have determine.|: to remove housing from the laissez 


if one bears in mind that many an act of self-defense on the 
of Gandhi is censured by Mr. Van Tyne 
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n Europe t I ! 
nicipal act ! A 
coopera ‘ ‘ I r 
(, I ry ? 
i( evemer n Grea I 
t that g ¢ ert 

all mixed up with pull, 3 ‘ 
ertheless, we must t 
It is a fact that despite the f 
politicians one new dwelling 
four British families; and 
lies. The Dutch Goverr 
ism of its people and carrie 
of national machinery and cent it I 
ties, without consultat r 
wholesale, tear it down, and set uj f 
in a garden. 

Voluntary cooperation 47 

France, and Italy. (In Seandina ( 
had Mrs. Wood observed housing 
ditions the peopl who occupy tne 
sible for them from beginning 
cratic interference by the state But f 
entirely go it alone in these days of f 
erators are forced to obtain loans fr t Gr 
friendly private corporations, or f r 
tutions to add to their own scanty rv ire Y 
worth of man that despite these 
schemes are being carried through. In Belgiu 75,04 f 
80,000 houses wiped out in whole or 
been rebuilt. And in the province of Venetia, » iff j 
more than any other Italian provir of t 60,4 A , 
that were de troy d, 120,000, better in every re ( ive 
anew. 

Whether government housing or cooperative housing 

to be the wiser and more enduring | y ret 
Mrs. Wood in her passionate desire to get all the pr 
and decently, even beautifully, housed lear t re 
powerful apparatus of the state. I admit I pref i 
tive method. The self-respect, the independence, and the loving 

care that go with the responsibility for one’s own hou i 

garden appeal strongly to me. The cooperative way works a 
little more slowly, yet in the end, I believe, mor ire 

Public opinion on housing questior n Eur t 

a generation ahead of ours in the United Stat ku r 
find it hard to believe that we are d ng points t 
settled forty years ago. Mrs. Wood 

During the past year I 

worst hou that remain in Le 

Belgian and Dutch cities And vl 

countrymen that [I have nowhe 

comparat t t the 1 

Manhattan; nor ha I 
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The time is ripe for such a bo t t is fron 
our indifference and ignorance. I re te v r tion 
how to keep up housing standards; how to keey dow? ts; 
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the best designs and layouts for garden cities; the most model 
architectural plans for buildings providing for light, air, sani- 
tation, and, not to be neglected, beauty; the respective merits 
of public or private control and management; the advantages 
of the cottage in a garden over apartments for family life; 
even the arguments for and against bath-tubs and showers, 
the advantages which sewers have over septic tanks. 

There is information, too, about housing laws, constructive 
and restrictive in various countries; information on the bor- 
rowing power and credit policies of housing societies; on gov- 
ernment subsidies and loans. 

But after all, valuable as this information is, in this coun- 
try we need more than a knowledge of the mechanics of hous- 
ing. We need to ] it kind of lives the people live in 
the homes that Mrs. Wood describes. In America we have re- 


ources, we have able architects, we have city planners, we 


know whi: 


have skilled artisans, and we can have laws, whenever we want 
them passed. What we need is the vision and the will. 

When once the American people resolve that human values 
are above property values, we, too, can have the right kind of 
homes and the right kind of lives for our children. 

AGNES DYER WARBASSE 


Life’s Undergraduates 


Wife of the Centaur. By Cyril Hume, George H. Doran and 


A T the very threshold of Mr. Hume’s vivid first novel one 
4 encounters a scene which—both in externals and in treat- 


bears a significant resemblance to the opening pages of 


ment 
Michael £adleir’s “Privilege.” This, in itself, would call for 
no comment. Mr. Hume may never have read “Privilege,” and 


yet the more deeply one goes into his narrative the more im- 
pressive is this young American’s intellectual kinship with the 
British novelist. Mr. S “a 


fastidious and purposely 
was “written up” to the high level of its own emotionalism. 
Both these phrases fit Mr. Hume as though they were made for 
him. “Wife of the Centaur” has manifestly been wrought in 
1 a more plastic form, modeled more 
closely to the complex forms of modern living and responsive 
to them. Even though the result is not as brilliant as the con- 
ception, the value of such pioneering work calls for emphasis. 

d runs the gamut from an irony which 


idleir has described his own style as 
rhythmic prose”; his novel, he says, 


the desire to make fictior 


Cyril Hume’s mo 
is sharpened with cynicism to a poetic quality which sometimes 
grows unnecessarily rhapsodic. That initial scene, with the 


mourning family gathered about an open grave and Jeffrey 


hinking his detached though tamps Hume as a writer of 
lean, high-strung narrative. Jeffrey watched the priest “with 


his cassock blowing between his thin legs and molding his un- 
healthy corpulence.” 


Hie looked tired nd Jeffrey wondered if custom had 


I qu 1 to enes like this After all 

t Ww no nary thing, dving. You stopped 1 lay still 

\ 1 some r oO of you Then the undertakers 

walkir l » their rubber |! | nd did things 

) 1 nd vhen ir family w you 

v t n ur litt t 4 
There are no lazy loose-ends and no stodgy passages in this 
story. At times the thread has been spun too fine; Mr. Hume 
as worked 1e of | embroidery on cheap fabric. 
Fhere is no sorrier figure, says the author, than the pro- 
f ynal college man 
n} boy who is irprised and hurt 
! tten } t ind treat 
h contemptur carelessness 
oO far beyond him,and he has remained, 
r Mot ) d under iduats imong his 


- figure, just as pathetic, and that is the 


But there is anoth 





sophisticated puppet—the worldly wise youth who reaches 
jority without maturity and faces life as if it were a c 
prom. Mr. Hume has souht to build a novel around 
people as this, and they haven’t helped him much, While th: 
remain “innocent, star-eyed creatures,” they live upon 
pages, but when they grow up into the flip, dancing, drink 
crowd beloved by F. Scott Fitzgerald, they fade perceptil 
and not all his brilliant talk and counterfeit of passion in th 
behalf will save them. His characters, one feels, are not 
enough for the story he has placed them in; they remain under 
graduates in the serious business of life. Before they reach t 
flapper age, one can believe in them, for the author has b 
extraordinarily adept in sounding their emotions and tracing 
their relationships. 

On the whole, a first novel of wit and high promise, writt 
by a man who has now given proof of his sound technical equ 
ment. His next—if it lays hold of materials capable of 
greater measure of sound development—should mark a genuir 
advance. 

LISLE BEL! 


Notice 
Mr. Geoffrey Bret Harte, grandson of Bret Harte, 
story-writer and novelist, is planning to collect Bret Harte’s 


He wishes to be put in touch with pe 


or 


ters for publication. 
sons in possession of Bret Harte letters who will be 
enough to lend them to him for copying and publication. T 
greatest care will be taken of all letters, and they will 
copied and returned at the earliest possible moment. M 
Geoffrey Bret Harte may be addressed 
c/o Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
16 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Books in Brief 


By Julian Huxley. Alfred A. Knopf 


Essays of a Biologist. 
$2.50. 

siology, as Mr. Huxley says, is more closely related 
humanism than the other sciences because “whereas the exten- 
sion of control in physics and chemistry led to a multiplication 
of the number of things which a man could do and experien 
the extension of control in biology will mean inter alia an altera- 
tion of the modes of man’s experience itself.” His essays 
such subjects as Progress, Biological and Other, and Ration: 
ism and the Idea of God are not brilliant but they are sensib! 
and they are interesting as giving the ideas of a professional 
investigator upon the relations of science and life—ideas which 
the lay reader generally gets only at second hand through his 
novels and sociology. And such a lay reader, if he has got his 
opinions from Mr. Wells for instance, will be relieved to find 
that a scientist’s conception of the necessity for conscious ev 
lution and of God as a function of humanity are not very dif 
ferent from the romancer’s. On the whole, and in spite of t 
opinion of the author, those essays in which he sticks clos 
to the facts of recent biological investigation will probably 
the freshest and most interesting to the average reader. 


Pictorial Beauty on the Screen. By Victor O. Freeburg. T! 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This book is a valiant attempt to bridge the gap between 
De Mille and Millet. The author holds that the motion pictur 
can aspire to aesthetic consideration, if the directors will 
their attention upon what passes before the lens of the cam 
and reject all that is not pictorially satisfying. It is his bel 
that people would be attracted to the theater by an albu: 
although one who has observed their apathy toward scer 
films is inclined to doubt it. 
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A King’s Daughter. A Tragedy in Verse. By John Masefield. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
Having adapted Racine’s “Esther” in an earlier volum 


Mr. Masefield now writes a Hebrew tragedy of his own. The 


se 
roine is Jezebel, and the story is a good one, like many other 
the Old Testament which await the dramatist. Mr. Ma 
eld’s verse, as always lately, is loose and feebly emphatic; 


j 
it he has done all, perhaps, that he intended to 


actable and exciting play. 


Harry. 


By Neith Boyce. Thomas Seltzer. $2. 

The spirit which pervades this memorial—a tribute of a 
dern mother to her son—would have baffled the readers of 
There is a detachment in the viewpoint 


nrevious generation. 
t the book which would have puzzled one’s grandmother—and 
et the current of sympathy is none the less authentic for all 
at. Harry has been understood in terms of his own age; it 


perhaps significant that he was of an age in which mothers may 


+] 


pproach their children by some path other 


tn 


) 


an the maternal. 





he book is essentially a reflection of life—a picture of the 


modern family done with feeling and a by no means common 
gree of artistry. 


and ‘‘The Rhapsody in 


Blue’”’ 


3y HENRIETTA STRAUS 


Jazz 


\ R. PAUL WHITEMAN and his Palais Royal Orchestra 
A gave a concert recently in Aeolian Hall to show the devel- 
ypment of jazz. The orchestra had been increased, for the 

casion, from fourteen to twenty-two members, most of whom, 
t is interesting to note, like Mr. Whiteman himself, were of 
legitimate symphonic experience. As for the concert, it was, 
according to their leader, “a purely educational experiment.” 
But he might have added that as an educational experiment it 
was revolutionary and successful beyond the wildest dreams of 
educators. For the public is not usually moved to enthusiasm 
at the thought of being educated; yet he could have sold out his 
house three times over to those who were willing to learn. More- 
over, music, from an educational standpoint, is not entirely a 
lemocratizing force, for there will always be the ultimate 
mental division of the “high-brow” from the “low-brow.” Yet 
here one had the unique experience of being shoved into a con- 
cert hall by a cabaret player from Fourteenth Street, and of 
being shoved out again by some smug musician from the studio, 
his smugness for once demoralized by the naked allurement of 
rhythm. As for the auditorium itself, equality reigned from 
the back drop to the back row, from the stage, where frying 
pans, saxophones, and “wah-wahs” hobnobbed with violins, clari- 
nets, and grand pianos to the audience, where Broadway rubbed 
shoulders fraternally with the classicists. And it may as well 
be admitted now that the day was to Broadway, and the edu- 
cation to the classicist. For, to the former, there was probably 
nothing strange in the Oriental decorations of the stage, the 
exotic coloring of the music, the disheveled-looking instrument 
lying about in an informal, detached way, the swaying bodies 
of the players as they beat time with their féet, and the nervous 
power of the leader, with his shimmying right leg. And above 
all, there was nothing unfamiliar in the spectacle of an Amer- 
ican boy playing with extraordinary ease an original composi- 
tion of terrific rhythmical difficulty and of individual power 
and beauty, and winning immediate recognition for his achieve- 
ment. But to the musician trained in other schools there was 
something very new and exciting and moving in this utter 
abandonment of all emotional reserve. And there was also 
perhaps, a secret and overwhelming realization that he had been 
1ught napping, that a distinctive and well-developed art | 

ng obvious kinship with the world-thought of today had grown 
up, unheeded, under his very ears while he had been straining 


lav- 


his auditory nerve a ‘ f ree thousand 
mii¢ away 
] quest «et ’ } W ar 
Whiteman himself f es t what 
we call jazz tod ja HH four 
} I} are, if I I 
«e of t or t ‘ 
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ble B ‘ im 
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“Ale i Ray-t I 
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Rose,” four beautif * 
bert, a fa ar r c tr (; ( 
plano Rhap ly Bluse ‘ 
with a “moderr rehe 
phonic number now no longer, 
cert halls, Elgar P ( ] 
It Vas, nt A i il f 
ler and tears, \ | j v¥ 
trange, half-caste resu | ’ 
drawn-out Slav effects in 
Saxon bathos. Perverted brasse ind w 
and intoxicating colors, humor f the | 
Aphrodisiacal rhythms alternated f 
dance. And in “The Rhapsody in Blue " 
from the Negro phase of jazz, one heard 
American slang and expre oO! ‘ ] 
work was indeed an extraordinary con t yathered t ther 
during the month preceding its performance It bevan with a 
braying, impudent, laughing cadenza on arir nd e: 
with its initial motive, a broad and passionate theme wort of 
a Tchaikovsky. In between were orchestral inte: f 
tastic and barbaric as any of a Rimsky-Korsakoff! Strav 
and piano passages whose intricate and subtle rhyt y 
have been danced in the rites of Astarte I f Va 
hazard, and the playing often ineffectual it it ibstar 
marked a new era. 
With it all one cannot but wonder whether this now 
now Oriental element in jazz is not due to the fact that 


many of those who write, orchestrate, and play it are of Ru 
sian-Jewish extraction; whether, in fact, jazz, wit its ele 
ments of the Russian, the Negro, and the native 


not that first distinctive musical phase of the melting-pot for 


which we have been waiting so long and whic! “ms to have 
such endless possibilities. Certainly, Mr. Whitemar nd Mr 
Gershwin have, in the meantime, added a new chapter to our 


musical history. 


Drama 
Cross-Section 


page, I divided the pabulum 


S OME years ago, writing on this 
» 


of the popular theater into sentimental comedy and melo 
drama. Slowly, since then, if one reckons from month to month; 


rapidly, if one thinks in terms of years, things have changed 
The melodrama is as good as dead. Even as “Bertha, 
ing Machine Girl” and her many ter 
and much-enduring virtt 
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passed or are passing “Th 
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and kept women and “snow-birds” and detec- 
and pseudo-lynchings are almost gone 
I shall not become fatuous and say 
But the world of the theater 


of crooks 
pursuit, 
and will soon be forgotten. 
g better. 


bl] le one. 


family 
tives. Crime, 
that the world is gettin 
is certainly a more tolera 
Sentimental comedy is still going strong, very strong. The 
runs now holding the local stage are two 
of the worst and most slushy plays in the world: “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” and “The Seventh Heaven.” Both are inconceivably false 
and silly. But it is not, I insist, without significance, that the 
play enjoying the third longest run is “Rain.” Next, by this 
test of endurance, comes “Sun-Up,” and next but one, “Tar- 
nish.” Things have changed. 
would not reveal itself to the superficial ob- 
Historic perspective is 
breaks down and re- 


plays with the longest 


This change 
from either Mars or Vienna. 
The manner in which “Sun-Up” 
its assumptions in the last act is shoddy and shame- 
Yet what worlds lie between “Sun-Up” and “East 
’ and “The Shame Woman” together hardly 
But the simultaneous run of 


server 
needed. 
tracts all 
less enough. 
Is West”! “Sun-Up 
make one sound realistic folk-play. 
these two works by one author symbolizes something of the 
change from that historic season when “East Is West” and 
“The Woman in Room 13” simultaneously made life unsafe on 
Broadway, while the same author’s “Friendly Enemies” made 
Chicago safe for democracy. 

What has happened? The same thing, in a measure, that 
has happened to our fictional literature. The eye has met the 
object. In a measure only. The drama, as must always be 
remembered, appeals to groups, not to individuals singly, and 
thus suffers from the crowd’s falling below the standards of 
the individuals who compose it. But the process is strictly the 
same. Even in the theater people are beginning to take some 
pleasure in seeing men and things, if not events, somewhat as 
they are in their real nature, and the new sentimental comedies, 
comedies and sentimental still, all betray some touch of happy 
observation, some obligation to truth, some attempt, however 
feeble, to reflect. 

All this is manifestly true in a considerable measur? of 
the two plays by Miss Volmer that I have named. It is true 
of Mr. Hatcher Hughes’s excellent “Hell-Bent fer Heaven.” 
Sut it is also true of “Meet the Wife,” “The Potters,” “Neigh- 
bors,” “The Song and Dance Man,” “Mister Pitt,” “The Show- 
Off,” “The Goose Hangs High,” “The New Englander,” “New 
Toys.” None of these plays reaches the level attained now and 
then by the best of our new realists, by Arthur Richman, Gil- 
bert Emery, There is no American play this 
season as fine as “Ambush” or “A Square Peg.” The point is 
that all the plays that I have somewhat casually grouped to- 
gether are different from any similar group that one might 
have assembled several seasons ago by virtue of the essential 
qualities that separate literature from mere trade-goods and 
the drama from mere theatrical fodder. Chief of these quali- 
ties are an aspiration at least after honesty, soundness of char- 
acterization though not yet of fable, an interpretation of things 
on the basis of their real nature. Our theater aspires even 
higher. “The Adding Machine” and “Beggar on Horseback” 
leap beyond observation, which both include, to social and even 
philosophic satire. I admire and enjoy these works immensely. 
But the honest effort after realism in many plays of an average 
quality seems to me to be the most promising sign in the de- 
velopment of our drama. 

The reason is obvious. school of writers accustoms and 
trains the public, some small public, at least, to accept certain 
methods and moods. Thus was the way prepared for Shake- 
speare, thus by the French realists for Ibsen, thus by an entire 
revolution in literature for Hauptmann. Our literature is in 
movement is at last touching the mass of our 
Prophecy is foolish. But the prognosis 
American drama is more favorable than 


Lewis Beach. 


revolution; the 
dramatic production. 
for the contemporary 
any conscientious observer of three years ago would have held to 
le. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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International Relations Section 





Compromise or Republicanism in 
India? 
By TARAKNATH DAS 


N spite of the imprisonment of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
| adoption of repressive measures by which many respon- 
sible Indian leaders are being put in jail without trial, 
opinion in the Indian Nationalist movement seems to be 
veering toward the idea of complete independence. This 
is quite clear from the study of the proceedings of the All 
India National Congress held at Coconada during the 
Christmas week, 1923. Problems such as the status of In- 
dians in the British Empire and Hindu-Moslem unity were 
discussed, and many resolutions were adopted. But the 
most important feature of the deliberations was that 
the National Congress, although it followed the ideas of 
Mahatma Gandhi to the extent of boycotting the present 
legislative councils, unanimously approved a compromise 
resolution upholding the tactics of the Swarajists led by 
Mr. C. R. Das of Calcutta, who refused to accept the posi- 
tion of Minister of the “‘transferred subjects’”’ of the prov- 
ince of Bengal offered by Lord Lytton, the Governor. 
The compromise resolution was moved by Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari, leader of the orthodox wing of the Gandhites, popu- 
larly known as the No-changers. 

This Congress reaffirms the non-cooperation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya, and Delhi. 
Since doubts have been raised by reason of the non-cooperation 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council-entry whether 
there has been any change in the policy of the Congress regard- 
ing the Triple Boycott, this Congress affirms that the principle 
and policy of that boycott remain unaltered. This Congress 
further declares that the said principle and policy form the 
foundation of constructive work and appeals to the nation to 
carry out the program of constructive work as adopted at Bar- 
doli and prepare for the adoption of civil disobedience. This 
Congress calls upon every provincial congress committee to 
take immediate steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy 
attainment of our goal. 

Adoption of this compromise resolution by the Con- 
gress means indorsement of Parnellite tactics of obstruc- 
tion of the Government after entering the councils. The 
tactics of the Swarajists who are intrusted to carry out 
this policy are described in the following resolution adopted 
by the general council of the Swarajya Party: 

Whereas the reforms introduced by the Government of 
India Act of 1919 have repeatedly been pronounced by the In- 
dian National Congress and all shades of Indian public opinion 
to be inadequate and unsatisfactory; 

And whereas the events of the last three years and the 
working of the legislatures inaugurated under the said act 
during that period have amply justified Indian public opinion 
and shown beyond all doubt that the said legislatures are not 
only utterly powerless to protect the various interests of the 
Indian people and to secure to them the most elementary rights 
of citizenship but are entirely unable to defend them from na- 
tional humiliation at home and abroad; 

And whereas the Swarajya Party of the Indian National 
Congress, by its program adopted in 1923, laid down certain lines 
of political work, including entry into the said legislatures hav 
ing for its immediate objective the securing of the right to form 
a constitution adopting such system and machinery as are most 


suited to the conditions of the country and to the genius of the 
people; 
And whereas in pursuance of the said program the Swa- 


rajya Party has succeeded in winning a substantial number 


of seats in the said legislatures at the general ele n, the 
council of the Swarajya Party held at Coconada on December 
30 expresses its full agreement with the resolutions passed at 
the several sessions of the Indian National Congress t the ef 
fect that India is fully fit for Swarajya, that there is no justifi 
cation for withholding it from the Indian people any lonyer, and 
demanding that steps be forthwith taken to establish full re 
sponsible government in India, and that with a view to insuring 
a proper atmosphere for the said purpose the following pre 
liminary measures be adopted: 

1. That the elected members of the cents ind provincial 
legislatures promptly present a demand to the Government ask 
ing for (a) the immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma 
Gandhi, (b) the immediate and unconditional release of all other 
political prisoners convicted or under tria r persons detained 
on political grounds in India or foreign countris (c) the im- 
mediate summoning of a Round Tabi ference of representa 
tives of whom one-third shall be elected by the elected members 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, one-third by the Indian 
National Congress, and one-third all be 1 nated by the 
Government or elected by such other bodies or cogamunities as 
the Government may’ desire, (d) su ft peration of 
all repressive laws or orders passed thereunder 

2. This conference shall negotiate with the Government 


with a view to determine the principles « titution for 


India which shall provide inter alia (a) for a declaration of 
rights on the lines of the resolution adopted by the Indian 
National Congress at Amritsar in 1919, (b) for full control by 
the legislatures, central and provincial, of all matters of legis 
lation, administration (civil and military), finance, and the 
various services central or provincial as the case may be, (c) 
the decision of the conference arrived at, a result of the said 
negotiations will then be laid before a new legislature elected 
on a wider franchise than at present, to be determined by the 
said Round Table conference, and the said legislature shall 
have power to frame a constitution for India on the basis of the 
said decision, and the constitution shall then be presented to the 
Imperial Parliament to be ratified and embodied in a statutory 
enactment. 

The Swarajya Party council met again and passed the 
following resolutions: 

The leader of the Swarajya Party in the Legislative As 
sembly shall interpellate the Government as to what step it pro 


poses to take on the demand to be presented by the 25th of Janu 


ary. In the event of the Government accepting t principle 
he would, in consultation with such other member f the Ags 
sembly as may be elected for the purpose, put himself in com 
munication with the Government, pr led no modification of 


anction of the Executive Com 


mittee of the Swarajya Party. In the event of the Government 


the demand is made without the 


refusing to entertain the demand, or agreeing only to una 
ceptable terms, the members of the party ill resort to a 
policy of uniform, continuous, and consistent obstruction wit 
a view to make government through the councils imps bls 
Such obstruction should be offered on all o« ns wher 
members of the party by themselves or by joining ar ther 
party or group of members in the Assembly are in a } tion 
to defeat the Government. On other occasions t take 
no part in the proceedings. The members shall a t no office 
with or without salary or other remuneratior No member 
should agree to be on the panel of chairmen and serve or 
committee or commission, or take part in v gy for the « 
tion of members to any such bodies, except when form. tion of 


such committee or commission can be made 
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majority voting against every person proposed for election. 

No member shall move any resolution or introduce a bill, 
but it will be open to the members to accept invitation from any 
other party to join for the purpose of defeating the Government. 
All demands for grants in the Legislative Assembly shall be 
wholly opposed, thus insuring the total rejection of the budget. 

S milarly all demands in the provincial councils shall be 
opposed, but it shall be open to members to abstain from voting 

any item if there are special reasons, 

The sum and substance of the method described in 
these documents is to force the hand of the Government 
by presenting a demand for a change in conditions which 
will lead the country a step forward toward the goal of 
self-government, possibly toward the dominion status. 

In the meantime the radical wing of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress is preparing the country for a movemen 
open and 
The radicals of India, who are generally termed seditionists 


aboveboard—for absolute independence of India. 
by the Government, as early as 1900, and particularly since 
the Russo-Japanese War, have been working for this end. 
The following document, which may be of historic value, 
shows that now some of the responsible leaders of the 
All India National Congress have come out in the open, 
to spread the idea of the absolute independence of the 
country: 
AN APPEAL TO THE NATION 

through a series of national crises the 
There are mo- 


We are passing 
gravity of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
ments in the history of nations when a decisive move in the right 
direction often leads a nation to a triumphant goal, and when 
that supreme moment is lost in vague imaginations or false 
and indecisive steps it takes long centuries to retrieve the loss. 
India is passing through some such crisis and we are extremely 
fortunate that the crisis is not yet over. The whole world is 
shivering from the pains of labor, the indications of a new life 
are manifest everywhere, and a regenerated India must find a 
place among the new-born nations of the world. This rejuve- 
nated India cannot accept any over-lord, she must be a free and 
independent nation. 

\t a time when all the nations of the world are fighting for 
independence and liberty, at a time when our Indian heroes are 
championing the cau of India’s independence abroad, it is 


shameful that we Indians should hesitate 


simply ridiculous and 
to accept independence as our only legitimate and logical goal; 
we therefore appeal to our nation to declare in the open Con- 
gress in unmistakable terms that independence, complete inde- 
pendence, is our destined goal; let there be no ambiguous 
phrases to qualify it, let it be preached in all its nakedness, It 

he moral for 

We must educate the country from this very moment in a 


of this ideal that creates nations. 


way so that the people may realize the significance of a republic 
and a federation. We may postpone it for the future only at 
the risk of a great national calamity. We therefore appeal to 
the Congress delegates to define Swaraj as a Federated Repub- 
lic of the United States of India. 

We also appeal to the delegates of this Congress to delete 
the words “by peaceful and legitimate means” from the Congress 
creed so that men holding every shade of opinion may have no 
difficulty in joining the only national organization in the coun- 
a part of the 
actual program of Congress work. Our time is short and we 
cannot dilate upon this point at any length, but we only say that 


means are after all means and that our object 


try, though for the present it may be retained as 


and means should 
not be confounded with each other. 

We are further of opinion that mere changing of the creed 
and passing of resolutions will not bring us independence. 
We therefore request the representatives of our nation to en- 


gage the whole strength and the whole resources of the Con- 


ra band of national workers who shall devote 





all their time and all their energy to the service of their mother 
land and who must be ready to suffer and even be ready 
sacrifice their lives for the national cause. When the Congre 
is backed by an organization of this kind, then and then alor 
will the Congress have any strength and only then can we ex. 
pect the voice of the Congress to be respected. 

The other items in our program should be: 

(1) Boycott of British of goods, 

(2) Establishment or helping in the establishment of f 
tories and cottage industries on a strictly cooperative basis, 

(3) Helping the laborers and peasants of our land in ot 
taining their grievances redressed and organizing them for the 
own economic good and moral prosperity, 

(4) And finally to organize a federation of all the Asiat 
races in the immediate future. 

SRISH CNANDRA CHATTERJI (Dacca), JITENDRA LAL 
BANERJI (Calcutta), BIPIN BIHARI GANGULY (Ca’- 
cutta), AZAD SoBHANI (Cawnpore) [dissenting to d: 
lete the words peaceful, etc., from the Congress creed 
SrrpAR LACHMAN SINGH (Punjab), PryusH KanmTi 
GHOSH (Calcutta) [not a member A.I.C.C.], Syi 
FAZLUR RABMAN (Patna), MALKHAN SINGH (Aligarh) 
KANTI LAL PuREKH (Calcutta), RAM PRASAD Misra 
(Cawnpore), ARJUN LAL SETHI (Ajmer), NARDEVA 
SHASTRI (Hardwar), SATYENDRA CHANDRA MITRA (Cal- 
cutta), BASANTA KUMAR MASUMDAR (Calcutta), SRiM- 
ATI HEMAPRAVA MAZUMDAR (Calcutta), M. Y. IMAM 
(Bar.-at-law Mirzapur), 

Members, All India Congress Committee 
SACHINDRA NATH SANYAL (Allahabad), NARAYAN PRa- 
SAD ARORA (Cawnpore), MANNILAL AWASTHI (Cawn- 
pore), Delegates 

Undoubtedly there is no possibility in the near futur 
of transforming the All India National Congress into ar 
organ of the Indian Republicans who advocate a Federaté 
Republic of the United States of India. But there is ever: 
possibility of having a “Republican bloc” in the All India 
National Congress before the year is over. This would 
mean a distinct evolution in the party politics of the Na- 
tionalist movement in India. The moderate Nationalists 
will form the right wing. The Swarajists will form th: 
Center, making a vigorous demand for the extension of 
responsible government in India through constitutional 
means. The Republicans will carry on their work in co 
operation with all parties to further the cause of a repub! 
in India by all possible means. 

If the Swarajist demand for a Round Table confer- 
ence to discuss the extension of self-government and such 
simple and vital propositions as granting a bill of rights, 
repeal of repressive laws, and release of political prisoner 
fails, then the progress of republicanism in India wil! 
undoubtedly be accelerated. 


China and the Boxer Indemnity 


* reply to the joint notes of Great Britain, the Unité 
States, France, Japan, Italy, Spain, Belgium, and t! 
Netherlands, sent on February 24 and November 3 of la 
year demanding that China make future payments o 
the Boxer indemnity in gold francs, the Chinese Govern- 
ment made the answer ‘printed below, taken from +} 
Peking Daily News for December 29 last. Representative 
of the eight Powers have replied that the Powers have : 
changed their previous attitude but that “for each Haik- 
wan tael owed to each of the Powers China must pay a su: 
which is shown by Article 7 of the final Protocol (of 1901 


of the tael in gold, conforming to weic! 


as an equivale 
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respective legal values of each of the gold curre 
erated in the aforementioned articl The note x 
rates the conclusions of the two previous communicatior 


suggests that China may have become confused as t: 


meaning of the terms in question. The Chinese note f 


LE MINISTRE: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of t 


nt notes, respectively of February 24 and November » 
and the representatives of the othe 


Protocol of 1901 addressed to t! 


h Your Excellency 


Signatory Powers of the 


e fact that the 


essary for the Chinese Government to make a careful and 


importance of the question has rendered it 
iprehensive study. 
Your 


igh to inform the Chinese Government of 


In the two notes under reply Excellency was good 


the unanimou 
no doubt what 


inion of the Signatory Powers that “there } 





r that the Protocol of 1901 as well as the arrangement of 
ily 2, 1905, provides in a manner absolutely clear and indi 
itable that the indemnity of 1900 should be paid in gold, 1. 

. for each Haikwan tael due to each of the Powers China ought 


pay the sum in gold which is shown in the said Article 6 a 


equivalent of one tael. 


n of opinion 


Since the foregoing expressi 
e language of the arrangement of July 2, 1905, the Chinese 
little give 


f they felt sure of the precise meaning which the Signatory 


Government would have hesitation to concurren 


) “ 


Powers attached to the phrase “in gold.” Judgi 
text of the arrangement of 1905 as 
Protocol of 1901 upon which it is based, the 


nt are inclined to the view that 


— 
ad 
IS 
em 
a 


well as 
Chinese Govern- 
he said phrase cannot cor- 
rectly be construed to mean anything but the respective gold 
irrencies of the Signatory Powers in contrast with the Haik 
wan tael, which is a silver standard and in the terms of which 

indemnity of 1900 is stipulated. In other words, by “gold” 

not meant the gold metal but simply gold currency. This 
appears clear from Article 6 of the Protocol which, while de- 
claring that 450,000,000 Haikwan taels of indemnity constitute 
a gold debt, fixes the equivalent of the Haikwan tael in gold not 
as a certain quantity of the gold metal but in the currencies of 
their 


records of th 


e Signatory Powers issued on the basis of respective 


ld standards. Examination of the available 
discussion among these Signatory Powers which resulted in the 
final drafting of Article 6 of the Protocol of 1901 leads to the 
same conclusion. 

intended to be the 
resolved by the arrangement of July 2, 


1905, which, while declaring the indemnity to be a gold debt, 


If there is any doubt as to what was 


inner of payment, it is 


settles definitely and once for all the precise mode of payment. 
It provides that: 

“China will make these payments, ated on the basi 
forth above which fixes the value of the Haikwan Protocol 
‘1 in relation to th« 


calcu 
money of each country, either in silver 
according to the price of silver on the London market, or in gold 
bills, or in telegraphic choice of each Power. 
China may obtain bills and telegraphic transfers as best suit 

nd at any bank at the lowest pric 
or by public tender, provided that the payment in gold be mad 


transfers, at the 
her interests at any place a 


» each Power direct on the due date. It is understood that 
China is responsible for the exact payment of the transfer and 
‘ bills. Each Power in accepting the present proposal must 
form the Chinese 


d above is the one 


Government which of the 


it ch oses unt ] the de ht 


three methods 
is extinguished.” 
1905) by eparate notes 


the Waiwupu the Signatory Powers indicated their prefer- 


On the same day (July 2, 


, 
addressed 


+ 


ne ach “— - +} 
ence, each for itself, for one or another of the three stipulated 


methods of payment. The selection made by the Powers si 


ry of the notes under reply 





istry on the subject of the payment of the indemnity ol! 
00. I should have made an earlier acknowledgment but for 


I 

] f , 

4 

‘ 

r ¢ ‘ 
i ‘ ] ‘ 

J t f 
as heal t ze? a A t 
vi e! ( Ib I | 


r to } I ent 

tipulated in i eir 
intention to mitinu mM itt tne 
nresent Sigr ' }’ , ‘ 
oO n ‘ ct j { ‘ the 
Sa ] Art ] ty i er rr ripre 
ment of 1905 

I do not understand that by t ré the 


equivalent thereof in valu If t ild be the w of t 
Signatory Powers, tl ( ! (0% t ! f. 
to accept it. 

Telegraphic transfer is not the on] pulated mode of 


payment for m of the Pow tory t ep 


has been invariabl plied to t t r 
arrangement of 1905 was cor } t 
of international exchange of w rY ning and pe 
perfectly well know T) t t fer be 
China and the gold-standard countries is cor i! luctu 
even more so than that betwee iny tv l!-standard « 
tries, as silver is | lt i ( Y t r 
that have demonetized it. It fluctuate t 

of one currency ris« r falls in the ter the other le 
fluctuations may be due to one or more « 

due to an adverse or favorable ty bal e, t eo d 


to currency inflation or deflation of money, or 1 be dus 
to a combination of var IS CaAUSsé into the ntr ‘ f wi 
it is not necessary to inquire here, but what r be the eau 
or causes of fluctuation, it always refers to the 1 ey that 
current. If therefore for one reason or another specie has be 
driven out of circulation by currency inflation, the ca 
with the franc, the money that can be ! ed must t 
money obtainable on the market 

Moreover, exchange fluctuatioz re unnvy lal wher 
ment is required to be made by teleg hic transfer 
the stipulated medium of payment the currency of each ¢ 
try, such fluctuations, unfavorable as they 1 be for the t 
being to one party or the other, do not ay ey 
practical ground for abandoning t 
of payment and adopting specie instead. For 
be possible to dete Y at t f t 
exchange rate ould t} irre! i n favor of 
specie to make a settlement 

Indeed, a different app] tion of the r thod of 
payment would not o I I r 
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practice of “telegraphic transfer” but also contrary 

to the intent and purpose of the arrangement of 1905. For it 
will be recalled that no sooner had the first instalment of the 
indemnity been paid than a difference of opinion arose as to 
the precise nature and extent of the obligation which China 
had assumed under Article 6 of the Protocol of 1901. The 
controversy was brought about by the unexpected rise of the 
gold exchange rate which caused a deficit in the respective 
sums in the gold currency though China paid the stipulated 
amount in Haikwan taels. China maintains that while the in- 
demnity of the Signatory Powers was a gold debt it had been 
converted into silver at the rate stated in the said article, and 
that her total obligation was therefore expressly limited to four 
hundred and fifty million Haikwan taels with interest at 4 per 
cent in the bond which she had signed and delivered to the diplo- 
matic body, so that she had fully discharged her obligation when 
she had paid the stipulated amount of Haikwan taels. For 
nearly three years the Chinese Government declined either to 
sign the fractional bonds in gold or to make up the deficit on 
account of payment in silver. It was only after the Powers 
subsequently agreed definitely to fix the future mode of pay- 
ment applicable “till the debt is extinguished” that they con- 
sented to sign the fractional bonds stated in the respective cur- 
rencies of the Powers and in addition to pay to them 8,000,000 
Haikwan taels, as compensation for the loss in the gold ex- 
change for the years 1902, 1904. The result was the arrange- 
ment of 1905 and the Powers made their selection on the same day. 
The Chinese Government accepted the arrangement of 1905 
and, with it, the risks of fluctuation on the exchange rate from 
month to month and from year to year, because they under- 
stood that while they might thus incur losses, as they have in 
fact incurred from time to time in the past, there might also at 


accepted 


times be gains in their favor. 

In point of fact the fluctuations of the gold exchange rate 
have varied from month to month. From July, 1905, when the 
new arrangement was put into force, to November, 1917, when 
by arrangement between China and certain other Signatory 
Powers of the Protocol the indemnity payments were suspended 
for five years, there were actually 140 months during which 
payments were effected, a few months immediately following 
the revolution of 1911 being excepted, for no payments were 
made. As regards the rates of exchange for these 140 months, 
a good illustration may be found in the fluctuation of the ex- 
change on Paris. During 66 months the rate was favorable 
to China, as it went above the protocol rate of 3.75 francs per 
Haikwan tael, gnd during 74 menths it was adverse to China, 
as it went below the said protocol rate. The highest and there- 
fore most favorable rate for China was 6.69068 francs per 
Haikwan tael for August, 1917, and the lowest and therefore 
least favorable rate was 3.36008 francs per Haikwan tael for 
November, 1914. Although the fluctuations have thus been 
wide as well as varied, the Powers have always received the 
stipulated amounts in their respective currencies from month 
to month and from year to year. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment are of the opinion that the word “gold” as used in 
Article 6 of the Protocol of 1901 and in the Arrangement of 
1905 cannot be reasonably construed to make anything other 
than the currencies of the Signatory Powers issued on the 
basis of their respective gold standards and that whatever ex- 
change rates prevail at present or are likely to prevail for 
some time in future, favorable or unfavorable to China as com- 
pared with the Protocol rates, they cannot be considered as a 
valid ground either for placing a new interpretation on the 
said Article 6 or for proposing a radical departure from the 
mode of payment selected by the Signatory Powers in accord- 
ance with the said arrangement. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Ex- 
cellency the assurances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) V. K. WELLINGTON Koo 

Peking, December 27 


Lenin’s Widow Speaks 
HE following is the brief and simple and strangely 
impersonal speech delivered by Lenin’s widow, N, K. 
Krupskaya, at the opening session of the Second Congress 
of Soviets of the U S S R, on the day preceding her hus- 
band’s funeral: 

My words will bear little resemblance to a parliamentary 
speech. But I believe that in addressing the representatives 
of the republics of the toilers and my near and dear comrades, 
who have taken it upon themselves to reconstruct life upon a 
new basis, I need not bind myself by form and convention. 

As I have stood before the bier of Vladimir Ilyich during 
these last few days, I have thought over the whole of his life. 
His heart beat strongly with love for all who toil and all who 
are oppressed. He himself has never confessed this, and | 
myself would never have uttered it at a less solemn moment. 
But I say it because he inherited this feeling from the heroic 
Russian revolutionary movement. It was this feeling that com- 
pelled him to seek so passionately and stubbornly the answer 
to the question: “What must be the path of emancipation of 
the workers?” The answer he found in Marx. As a man who 
was tormented by imperative questionings he turned to Marx. 
He found the answers he sought, and with them he went to the 
workers. That was in the nineties. At that time it was not 
possible for him to appear at meetings, so he went to the work- 
ers’ circle. He went to tell them what he had learned from 
Marx and the answers he had received to his questions. He 
came to them not as a haughty instructor, but as a comrade. 
He not only spoke and taught, he also listened attentively to 
what the workers told him in their turn. And the workers of 
Petrograd did not speak only of the conditions in the fac- 
tories and of their oppression; they also spoke of their vil- 
lages. In the House of the Trade Unions, before the bier of 
Vladimir Ilyich, I saw one of the workers who had been a mem- 
ber of the circle of Vladimir Ilyich. He was a peasant from 
the province of Tula. This peasant from Tula and worker 
in the Semenikov factory once said to Vladimir Ilyich: “Here 
in the town it is hard for me to express myself. I will go back 
to my Tula province and there I will tell my fellow-peasants 
who are my friends all that you say. They will believe me; I 
am one of them. There also the gendarmes will not hinder us.” 

We now talk a good deal about the bond of the workers and 
the peasants. This bond, comrades, was created by history 
itself, for the Russian worker is on one side a worker and on 
the other a peasant. 

Living among the workers of Petrograd, conversing with 
them, listening attentively to what they had to say, helped 
Viadimir Ilyich to understand the great thought of Marx 
that the working class represented the vanguard of all those 
who toiled. Its strength and the pledge of its final triumph 
lie in the fact that it is the vanguard, and that after it will 
follow the masses of the toilers and oppressed. Only by acting 
as the leader of all who toil can the working class conquer. 

That is what Vladimir Ilyich understood when he lived 
among the workers of Petrograd. This thought, this belief 
illuminated every step of his subsequent activities. He de- 
sired power for the working class, for he knew that it was not 
in order to build up a comfortable life for itself at the cost of 
the other toilers that the working class needed power. He knew 
that the historical mission of the working class was to emanci- 
pate all who toiled and all who were oppressed. 

This fundamental idea stamped every action in the life 
of Vladimir Ilyich. Representatives of the Soviet Republics, 
of the republics of the toilers, take this thought of Vladimir 
Ilyich very closely to heart. Our Ilyich is dead. Comrades, 
communists, lift up higher the banner of our beloved Lenin. 

Comrades—workingmen and working women; comrades— 
peasants and peasant women; workers of the whole world, rally 
your ranks and march forward under the banner of Lenin, 
under the banner of communism! 
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